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UST as uniform as these identical 
twins are the “Bakery-Proved” 
flours International supplies you 
with year after year. 


This high standard of uniformity is 
maintained by perfect laboratory con- 
trol at each of International’s 20 great 
mills, and by the check which its cen- 


tral laboratory maintains over the 
whole milling process. 


This uniformity is important to you 
in helping you to keep your produc- 
tion running without a hitch. It is one 
reason why International’s “Bakery- 
Proved’ Flours assure you “‘the best 
loaf in your market.” 
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No Suit for 


4 Modern Salesman 


Take a look at the Pillsbury 
representative who calls on you. Questions 
you ask him won’t bounce off unanswered 
—for supplying you with 
timely facts and practical suggestions 
is part of his job. - 

He has a knowledge of flour and 
of bakery production methods, backed by 
the experience and facilities 
of an outstanding milling organization. Count 
on him not only for dependable 
flour, but for helpful assistance in 
selecting flour wisely, buying it 
advantageously, and using it successfully. 


PILLSBURY S 
Bakery flours 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn; 


Pillsbury’s 
Dotted Circle 
..« Symbol of 
Reliability 


be NORTHWESTERN MILLER: Published Weekly by The Miller Publishing Co., 118 8. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn., U.S.A. Single Copies 20¢. Subscription Rates: 1 Year $4, 2 
Sars $7, in U.S. or U.S. Possessions, Canada and Pan-American Countries. Add $3 a Year for Postage to Other Countries. Entered as Seconti Class Matter at the Minneapolis Postoffice. 
of Address—Readers are urged to give prompt notice and to anticipate change in near future by two weeks’ advance notice. Ask postman for form 22-8 to advise of this change, 
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THOROBREAD 


a pepe 


HORO-BREAD flour has given quality a new and deeper 
meaning for hundreds of flour distributors. For THORO- 


BREAD quality is quality without compromise . . 


. quality 


which shows the immeasurable desire of the miller to make 
the best. Making a superior flour is a tradition for Arnold of 
Sterling. And that pride of craftsmanship is reflected in loyalty 
THORO-BREAD builds among housewives who have dis- 


covered its virtues. 


A few selected territories open 
for brokerage representation 





ARNOLD OF STERLING 


THE ARNOLD MILLING COMPANY 
STERLING, KANSAS 
Capacity 2,500 Cwts. Daily Wheat Storage 500,000 Bus 
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ARNOLD OF STERLING 
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«+» DEPENDABLE MATERIALS 
PROTECT YOUR PRODUCTS 































Cuase Bacs 


-- «ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 
' FOR YOUR PRODUCTS 


-»- ATTRACTIVE PRINTING 
FOR YOUR PRODUCTS 






LET'S MEASUE 
BENEFI 

IN TERMS OF 
YOUR BUSINESS... 


-»- DISTINCTIVE APPEARANCE 
FOR YOUR PRODUCTS 


=... MORE SALES APPEAL 
FOR YOUR PRODUCTS 


tg 


--» FOR BETTER ACCEPTANCE 
OF YOUR PRODUCTS 


Check every one of these important basaves of 
Chase Bags. They’re important to you because 
they represent our efforts to assure peed will - 
. and increase your sales. 2 

" ‘Today, more than ever before, sthhyetient: 4 
is demanding better display Of its premium 
products ... and better pro of its | 
premium products. 4 
That’s why you, too, nent check today 
on Chase Bags—the containers which have | 
been carrying American products for more “¥ 
than 100 years. : i 









economical and more prom me container for 
your product. Don’t delay—write us today 
on this important subject. 


A S E Pp, A GS .. Oo. GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE « DALLAS « TOLEDO « DENVER © DETROIT «© MEMPHIS © BUFFALO «© ST.LOUIS * NEW YORK « CLEVELAND «¢ MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH « KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES « MINNEAPOLIS « GOSHEN, IND. « PHILADELPHIA « NEW ORLEANS + ORLANDO, FLA. © SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY ¢« PORTLAND, ORE. « REIDSVILLE, N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS « CHAGRIN FALLS, O. «© HUTCHINSON, KAN. ¢ CROSSETT, ARK, 
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A new width is available in Bemis Band-Label. The wider band has 
fifty per cent more depth .. . fifty per cent more printing surface for 
your brand. It’s just introduced by Bemis and can be had on cotton 
bags of over-fifty-pound size. 


With this new, wider, 15-inch band plus the Butt Band-Label recently 


developed by Bemis, your brand can be more profitable than ever. In 

warehouses or in stores, identification is easy. No matter how the bags 

are stacked your brand is bound to show—sharp and colorful Front, “AMERICA’S No. |! 
Back, and Sides on the large center Band-Label, and at the Bottom, BAG MAKER” 
too, on Butt Band-Label. ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


Baltimore « Boise Boston « Brooklyn * Buffalo « Charlotte * Chicago « Cleveland « Denver * Detroit « East Pepperell « Houston « Indianapolis ¢ Jacksonville, Fic. + Kansas City « Los Angeles © Lovisville » Memphis « Minneapolis « Mobile 
New Orleans « New York City « Norfolk « Oklahoma City « Omaha « Peoria « Phoenix @ Pittsburgh © St. Lovis e Salina © Salt Loke City « San Francisco « Seattle « Vancouver, Wash. « Wichita « Wilmington, Collf. 
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You can modernize your selling with KELLY’S FAMOUS 
quality ... for KELLY’S FAMOUS is as modern as scientific 
milling skill can make a flour. And KELLY’S FAMOUS is 
modern, too, in the quality that wins and holds customers for 
its distributors. 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 
under constant Laboratory Control. 











qh WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus, 
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HATEVER your specific baking needs— 

hard or soft wheat flours—there is a Dixie- 
Portland flour to do tke job for you and do it 
exactly right. At every step in production—from 
wheat selection to final baking test—Dixie-Portland 
quality is carefully guarded by the skill of experts. 
There is more value for your money in Dixie- 
Portland Quality. 
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How long Can XK 


Quite a while, if he has the time . . . the record’s 
70 days, 23 hours, 33 minutes. 
But in this baking business of yours, there’s no 
time for “just sitting.” The profits go to the man 
who’s always improving products and selling ideas 
.. . keeping up on new production methods that 
may cut costs. aA 
Your Russell-Miller Milling Co. salesman often 4 #, 
can help you do all three. He has the world’s finest 72> 
flours for eve of baking. He has display and 
sales suggestions At hie disposal are infermation | GOOD FLOURS FOR GOOD BAKING ...FOR SALES IN THE MAKING 
on new production routines, and the services of the 
Russell-Miller laboratory—one of the world’s fore- 
most. 
Many bakers in many cities are profiting by 
using their Russell-Miller salesman and the services 
at his command. How long before you’ll be doing 
80, too? 


W atch this publication for the announcement of the 
winners of the $5,000 contest sponsored by 
THE RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
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A Clean Mill Assures 
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HEAVY DUTY VACUUM CLEANING EQUIPMENT IS 
ANOTHER SAFEGUARD FOR VALIER’S CUSTOMERS 


3 


oe 





Specially designed nozzles reach 


into machine openings and other 





locations not ordinarily accessi- 
ble in broom and brush clean- 


ing, thereby eliminating hidden 


BSSesSOseVeErcrs SS SEQOURGaES ~ 


insect breeding grounds. 


Cleaning by stationary central 
vacuum differs radically and is 
far superior to old fashioned 


methods still generally in use in 


sli 
most mills. The vacuum nozzle, ve 
plus powerful suction, removes all 2 
dirt and dust instead of spread- w: 





ing it to other surfaces. Heavy Duty Vacuum in Action - 


At Valier’s the Floors, Walls, Ceilings and Machinery Are 7 
Kept Scrupulously Clean 


USE VALIER’S FLOUR 
WITH CONFIDENCE 


PS SIFAPRKE SEES SHHIS_ 
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ECA Bill with 12%% Flour Approved 





AFMA Names Six 
New Directors; 
Five Reelected 


CHICAGO — Six new directors 
were elected and five of the present 
directors of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. were reelected 
in the recent mail balloting by 
members. 

The new directors are E. M. Hoff- 
ecker, John W. Eshelman & Sons, 
Lancaster, Pa.; J. W. McVay, Liberty 
Mills, San Antonio, Texas; Harry 
Truax, Farm Bureau Milling Co., 
Hammond, Ind.; Charles H. Johnson, 
Crete (Neb.) Mills; R. E. Whit- 
worth, Nutrena Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, and C. B. Anderson, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. - 

Those reelected are W. P. Bomar, 
Bewley Mills, Fort Worth, Texas; 
P, W. Chichester, Dietrich & Gam- 
brill, Inc., Frederick, Md.; Ellis T. 
Early, the Early & Daniel Co., Cin- 
cinnati; H. L. McGeorge, Royal- 
Stafolife Mills, Memphis, and D. K. 
Webster, Jr., H. K. Webster Co., 
Lawrence, Mass. All but Mr. Ander- 
son were elected for three-year 
terms. Mr. Anderson was ‘chosen to 
serve for one year to fill out the 
unexpired term of R. H. Fletcher of 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


QuakeDamageSlight 
for Flour Mills in 
Pacific Northwest 


SEATTLE—Flour mills in the Pa- 
cific Northwest escaped with but 
slight damage as a result of the se- 
vere earthquake April 13. Repairs 
apparently will consist of cleaning 
up dislodged plaster and other minor 
damage repairs. 

At Tacoma, the new mill of the 
Washington Co-Op was down for 
about four hours when a transformer 
burned out but milling operations 
were resumed the following day. 

Virtually all mills in the earth- 





quake area shut down for the bal- 
ance of the day, as much for the 
purpose of allowing the employees 
to go home to check damage to their 
personal property as for inspecting 
the flour mills. : 

An office building of the Albers 
Milling Co., located adjacent to the 
company’s mill, was made unusable 
when the center section of the build- 
ing was thrust upward about nine 
inches. The building probably will 
be condemned. The mill, part of 
which rests on piling, escaped with 
minor damage. 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co. proper- 
ties were unaffected, but consider- 
able plant clean-up was necessary. 

The Bemis Bro. Bag Co. plant at 
Seattle suffered extensive damage to 
the building when a brick wall caved 
in. There was no appreciable damage 
done to machinery and equipment. 
The plant has been shut down tem- 
porarily pending inspection of the 
building and it is expected that op- 
erations will be resumed in’ the near 





CONFERENCE GROUP SETTLES 
HOUSE, SENATE DIFFERENCES 


Corn Flour Rider Thrown Out—New ECA Bill Grants 
Broader Wheat Sales Policy to CCC—Agency Could 
Hold Farm Wheat Defaulted on Loans 





future. 

The Central Building in Seattle, 
which houses the offices of Centen- 
nial Flouring Mills Co., suffered quite 
heavily from falling and cracked 
plaster. It is probable that the en- 
tire building will require interior re- 
finishing. 

Some of the coast terminal eleva- 
tors were put out of commission for 
a short time by damage to scales 
and handling equipment. 

Flour stacked on pallets in many 
warehouses was tumbled to the floor 
and many bags broken. , 





U.S. Exports 526,996,000 Bu. 
Grain Products in 9 Months 


WASHINGTON — The Production 
and Marketing Administration, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, estimat- 
ed April 15 that 13,595,000 long tons 
(526,966,000 bu.) of U.S. grain and 
grain products were exported in the 
nine month period, July, 1948, 
through March, 1949. Exports during 
the same period in 1947-48 totaled 
11,845,000 long tons (457,217,000 bu.). 
Exports during March, 1949, are esti- 
mated at 1,755,000 tons (68,270,000 
bu.). 

July, 1948-March, 1949, exports in- 
cluded 10,547,000 long tons (393,717,- 
000 bu.) of wheat, wheat flour, and 
macaroni products, and 3,048,000 long 
tons (133,249,000 bu.) of other grains 
and grain products. Exports during 
the same period of 1947-48 included 
9,912,000 long tons (370,011,000 bu.) 
of wheat, flour and macaroni prod- 
ucts, and 1,933,000 long tons (87,- 
206,000 bu.) of other grains and 
grain products. 

Of the total of 13,595,000 tons of 


all grain and grain products export- 
ed during July, 1948-March, 1949, 
5,112,000 tons, or 37.6% moved to the 
U.S. Occupied Zones of Germany, Ja- 
pan and Korea. 

Approximately 5,371,000 tons, or 
39.5% of the July, 1948-March, 1949, 
total, went to the following ECA 
countries: Austria, Belgium, China, 
Denmark, France and French North 
Africa, the French Zone of Germany, 
Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Lux- 
embourg, The Netherlands, Norway, 
Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, Tri- 
este, and the U.K. The quantity going 
to the ECA countries included grain 
and grain products financed by the 
importing countries as well as by 
ECA. 

About 3,112,000 tons, or 22.9% of 
the July, 1948-March, 1949, total, 
were shipped to India, the Union of 
South Africa, Egypt, the Philippines, 
Latin American countries, and other 
countries. Principal recipients among 
the Latin American countries were 
Brazil, Cuba, Mexico and Venezuela. 





MNF Completes Program for 47th 
Annual Meeting in Chicago May 9-11 


CHICAGO—The program has been 
completed for the 47th annual con- 
vention of the Millers National Fed- 

tion to be held May 9-11 at the 
gewater Beach Hotel here, the 
MNF has announced. 

On May 9 the board of directors 
will hold an all-day meeting to con- 
Sider important industry policies on 
such matters as the International 
Wheat Agreement and the proposed 
agricultural program of Charles F. 
Brannan, secretary of agriculture. 
The board also will transact routine 
business, including the election of 
Staff officers. 

_ The May 10 session will be opened 
by the presidential address of John 
L. Locke, president of the federation 


and president of the Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co.,° Seattle. Following Mr. 
Locke’s address, Joseph C. Beaven, 
chairman of the Long Range Pro- 
gram Committee and president of 
Standard Milling Co., Lloyd Elling- 
wood, director of the program, and 
other speakers will describe the 
progress made by the Long Range 
Program and also future prospects, 

At noon May .10, a luncheon will 
be held for mill sales and advertis- 
ing managers. The afternoon session 
will be featured by addresses by Rep. 
Thruston B. Morton of the third Ken- 
tucky district, chairman of Ballard 
& Ballard Co., and Allan B. Kline, 
president of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. 


On the morning of May 11, a 
closed session will be held for millers 
only, and no announcement will be 
made ofthe program. The convention 
will be concluded following a lunch- 
eon at 12:30 p.m. to be addressed 
by one of the world’s outstanding 
economists, Dr. Sumner H. Slichter 
of Harvard University. Dr. Slichter, 
Lamont professor in the graduate 
school of business administration at 
Harvard, is widely known as a strong 
advocate of the free enterprise sys- 
tem. 

Room reservations for this year’s 
convention are running approximate- 
ly the same as last year at this 
time, the convention committee 
pointed out. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Carrying with it 
a provision for the inclusion of 1244% 
of U.S. wheat exports in the form 
of flour to Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration nations, the ECA exten- 
sion act sailed through Congress last 
week, authorizing a $5.43 billion ap- 
propriation. The milling industry had 
asked for the retention of the 25% 
flour requirement of last year, but 
the Senate, in considering the bill, 
had reduced the flour percentage to 
15, while the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee rejected any mandate on 
flour completely. 

In the Senate, the corn milling 
industry was granted a 15% man- 
date for corn products by an amend- 
ment to the act when it reached 
the Senate floor. When a conference 
committee of members of the two 
chambers met to reconcile disagree- 
ments between the version adopted 
in each chamber, the corn flour 
amendment was removed, but a fur- 
ther concession on the wheat flour 
total to 1242% was approved. 


Victory for MNF 


Approval of the wheat flour export 
requirement of 124% is construed as 
a victory for Herman Fakler, execu- 
tive vice president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, for setting forth 
the case for the wheat milling in- 
dustry so effectively over the oppo- 
sition of the ECA staff; which 
charged that flour exports represent- 
ed additional costs to that agency, 
a conclusion which was disputed by 
milling industry witnesses on the 
grounds that the assignment of by- 
product recovery to ECA costs was 
improper. 

In some quarters the reduced flour 
percentage is seen as a blessing in 
disguise, since it provides the in- 
dustry with a gradual escalator back 
to a more normal level of produc- 
tion. Of course, if whole grain ex- 
ports should bog down through some 
unforeseeable conditions, flour ex- 
ports could be expanded over the 
12%% minimum, since flour ship- 
ments can be handled through sec- 
ondary ports. 

Another provision of the extended 
ECA act grants the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp.-exemption from the not more 
than the market price at time of 
sale provision regarding bulk com- 
modities sold to ECA nations, This 
provision was inserted in the original 
act as a check on such inflationary 
forces which the ECA might cre- 
ate in domestic markets. Last year 
the CCC, like other sellers, was bound 
by this provision. 


CCC May Change Policy 
This change in the act may bring 
about a revision of CCC price policy 
if it continues as the monopolist in 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Brannan Support Proposal Weighed 





SECRETARY WILLING TO MAKE 
CONCESSIONS ON SOME POINTS 


Attitude of House Committee Not Clear; Brannan to Re- 
appear for Further Testimony April 25; 
Passage This Year Uncertain 


WASHINGTON — Now that the 
tempest raised by the presentation 
of the Brannan farm program has 
subsided and the surprised Republi- 
can congressmen have gotten their 
second wind it is appropriate to ap- 
praise the situation. 

Charles Brannan, secretary of ag- 
riculture, has laid before Congress 
in no uncertain terms the problems 
of farm price support. He has stated 
in effect that if price supports are 
to be made effective for agriculture 
they must be sustained by acreage 
allotments, marketing quotas and 
money. In his statement to Congress, 
however, he failed to disclose the 
cost of the program and sugar- 
coated the pill with political per- 
suasives designed to attract public 
following which may not inquire as 
to the obligations involved. 


In his last appearance before the 
House Agriculture Committee, which 
will not hear him again until April 
25, he disclosed that he is prepared 
to make substantial concessions in 
order to get his plan approved. In 
the matter of eligibility of farm pro- 
duction for price support on the 10 
priority crops which he would sub- 
stitute for the present basic farm 
commodities, he told the committee 
that when acreage allotments were 
in effect and marketing quotas have 
been approved all production of all 
farms would be eligible for the price 
support coverage. 

Grain trade and other groups had 
assumed that the 1,800 unit value 
maximum which Mr. Brannan rec- 
ommended as the top limit for farm 
price support eligibility would be ex- 
cluded from the government protec- 
tive wing and would represent free 
market commodities. Unless Con- 
gress should amend the present law 
in this respect the trade hope is vain. 


Can’t Estimate Cost 


Secretary Brannan also told the 
House committee that his plan would 
remove the need of price control over 
farm commodities since it would 
hold the prices of protective foods 
in check through the consumer sub- 
sidy feature of his program. It is 
this phase of the program for which 
he cannot estimate the cost. 


Another commodity which he pre- 
dicts will be the recipient of govern- 
ment aid is the dairy group. U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture specialists 
say that production payments to the 
dairy farmer can be handled without 
too much administrative upset by 
payments to the creameries on re- 
ceipts from farmers on the basis of 
the butterfat content of milk re- 
ceived. : 

The announcement of the Brannan 
program touched off rumors that if 
adopted the plan would end the cur- 
rent butter price support program. 
This is incorrect. No matter what 
action is taken by Congress, USDA 


is committed to buy butter of 92 
score offered to it until Sept. 1, 
1949, at 50¢ Ib. at the creamery. 
After that date the price support 
level will be advanced to 62¢. 

The Brannan plan is construed as 
part political and part economic. 
From the economic side the Bran- 
nan suggestions to Congress repre- 
sent all the obligations and respon- 
sibilities of a farm price support pro- 
gram. On the political side it is sus- 
pected that he has only faint hope 
that Congress will act this year and 
probably prefers that it will defer 
action so that he can carry the issue 
to the electorate in 1950 and 1952. 

The attitude of the House Agri- 
culture Committee is difficult to ap- 
praise. First impressiens are that 
members do not understand or that 
they have failed to study the plan. 
Rep. Stephen Pace (D., Ga.), fore- 
most opponent of the Aiken Act, 
seems intent on dubbing the Bran- 
nan proposals with a similarity with 





the Aiken Act in most respects. The 
committee chairman, Rep. Harold 
Cooley (D., N.C.), leans to the ad- 
ministration side and may be in- 
fluenced by the fact that the Bran- 
nan plan would advance the price 
support level for tobacco, an impor- 
tant commodity in his state. 

Other Democratic members assail 
the large industrial farm units and 
inquire if the Brannan plan will halt 
or break up farm concentrations in 
cotton, wheat and other commodities. 
They cite the fact that acreage al- 
lotments thus far have failed of that 
objective and that the price support 
policy has actually encouraged the 
expansion of industrial-type farms. 

Secretary Brannan evades any 
charge of political guile before con- 
gressional committees and advocates 
his plan as a less expensive alter- 
native to the present costly programs 
under which USDA has accumulated 
useless surpluses of such commodi- 
ties.as powdered eggs and destroyed 
surpluses of potatoes. 


Willing to Concede 


Officials close to the secretary dis- 
close the fact that he is willing to 
make other concessions. The produc- 
tion payment plan through which 
the consumers would obtain a food 
subsidy on protective foods is not 
necessarily a fixation with the sec- 
retary. His subordinates say that he 
has not shut the door on the Aiken 
food allotment plan which would 


WINNIPEG BAKERY 
STRIKE ENDS 

WINNIPEG — The Winnipeg bak- 
ery strike that lasted for one month 
was settled late last week, and the 
four large bakeries in Winnipeg have 
resumed production. A small bakery 
at Selkirk that was supplying bread 
to Winnipeg in the early days of the 
strike, found management and em- 
ployees with differences unsettled at 
the time the Winnipeg bakeries were 
back to work. Brown’s Bakery em- 
ployees, Selkirk, went out on strike 
in sympathy with the Winnipeg 
bakery workers roughly one week 
after the Winnipeg strike had been 
under way. 










channel off food surpluses to low- 
income family groups. 

Standing almost alone against the 
Brannan plan is the Vermont Repub- 
lican, Sen. George D. Aiken. Last 
week he declared that not only will 
the Brannan plan have to be tailored 
in respect to economic farm units, 
but that even within farm groupings 
the Brannan plan will require modi- 
fication. He pointed out that in re- 
gard to deciduous fruit the 1,800-unit 
limit is unreal and the same unit 
limit translated into dollars at a 
maximum of $25,000 eligible for price 
support coverage would not protect 
the cattle feed operator who bought 
animals at a low price and fed them 
out to marketing weights. 





Moderately Smaller Feed Grain 
Supplies Expected in 1949-50 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture points out that 
feed grain supplies for 1949-50 will 


-be moderately smaller than the rec- 


ord large supply for 1948-49 if yields 
are about average and farmers plant 
acreages of feed grains about as in- 
dicated on March 1. Livestock num- 
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BAKERS’ MAY AD — Cinnamon 
toast, made with enriched bread, is 
featured in this full-page Bakers of 
America May ad, along with dough- 
nuts, coffee cake and sweet rolls. 
The four-color ad is. scheduled for the 
May 16 issue of Life magazine and 
the May issue of Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, where it will reach a total circu- 
lation of close to 10 million. 


bers are expected to increase mod- 
erately from the 1948-49 level. In re- 
lation to livestock numbers the feed 
supply would be about 10% smaller 
than that of 1948-49, but larger than 
in most other recent years. 

The total acreage of the four prin- 
cipal feed grains in 1949 was indi- 
cated at about 3% below the 1948 
acreage, according to the prospective 
plantings on March 1. Prospective 
acreage of corn was 84.8 million 
acres, 2% smaller than in 1948. If 
planted, this would be the smallest 
corn acreage in over 50 years. The 
prospective barley acreage was down 
11%, sorghums for all purposes 12% 
and oats about the same as that 
seeded in 1948. 


Down From Year Ago 


The total production of feed grains 
in 1949, if yields are about average 
for recent years, would be about 111 
million tons, around one fifth smaller 
than in 1948 but 12% larger than in 
the immediate prewar period. This 
production, plus the very large carry- 
over in prospect, would give an esti- 
mated total supply for 1949-50 about 
%% smaller than in 1948-49. It would 
still be one of the largest supplies 
on record, either in total or rela- 
tive to the number of livestock in 
prospect. 

The prospective hay acreage is 
about the same as in 1948 and also 
close to the average acreage for the 
past 10 years. With 1943-47 average 
yields this year, the total hay sup- 
ply would be ample for the live- 
stock on farms, although slightly 
smaller than in 1948-49, 


Supplies of oilseed cake and meal 
for 1949-50 are expected to be mod- 
erately smaller than the record large 
supply for the current feeding season. 
Total supplies of all by-product feeds 
probably will be a little smaller. 


Price Support Seen 


Prices of feed grains in 1949-50 are 
expected to be supported to a con- 
siderable extent by the government 
programs, if supplies turn out as in- 
dicated above. Recently announced 
loans on 1949 oats and grain sor- 
ghums will average 70% of April 15 
parity, and barley loans will aver- 
age 72% of April 15 parity. Under 
present legislation, the loan rate of 
corn will again be set at 90% of 
parity at the beginning of the 1949- 
50 marketing year. In March parity 
prices of feed grains were 1 to 2% 
lower than when loans were estab- 
lished on 1948 feed grain crops. 

Currently, supplies of feed grains 
and other feed concentrates are very 
large, both in total and per grain- 
consuming animal unit. While do- 
mestic feeding is expected to continue 
heavy through this feeding season, 
the carry-over of feed grains into 
1949-50 is expected to be one of the 
largest on record. Feed prices have 
advanced somewhat from the low 
level reached early in February, but 
are lower than last December and 
much lower than a year ago. 
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DOOR DEMONSTRATED 
WALLA WALLA—Grain growers 
here recently were shown a new 

grain car door for bulk loading. 
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Wheat Held April 1 
for All Needs 


WASHINGTON—A total of 532 
million bushels wheat was avail- 
able in the U.S. April 1 to cover 
milling requirements and _ exports 
during the last quarter of the cur- 
rent crop year and for carry-over 
into the new season, according to a 
compilation of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 

If mill grind equals the monthly 
average of the first nine months of 
this crop season, the amount of 
wheat remaining for export and 
carry-over would be 363 million 
bushels. 

Breakdown of supplies and disap- 
pearance in the first nine months 
of the 1948-49 crop year and the 
balance remaining April 1 is shown 
in the accompanying table, with 
comparisons (in millions of bushels): 


UNITED STATES WHEAT SUPPLIES 





1942-47 1948-49 
Aver. 1947-48 Prelim. 
Carry-over stocks, 
BulY Ae aks on bu ves 389.1 83.8 195.9 
New crop ......... 1,026.9 1,367.2 1,288.4 
Domestic supplies. 1,416.0 1,451.0 1,484.3 
Est. quantity for 
feed and seed* .. 452.0 288.1 193.0 
Quantity remaining 
for milling, export 
or carry-over .... 964.0 1,162.9 1,291.3 
Disappearance July 
1 to March 31— 
Wheat milled for 
AGM sdewecbescss 467.9 504.5 477.5 
Exports of wheat 
as grain** ..... 84.5 239.4 281.7 
Total exported or 
a ee 552.4 743.9 759.2 
Balance on April 1 
for milling, export 
or carry-over ... 411.6 419.0 632.1 


*Includes an estimate for breakfast foods 
which is not included in the quantity of 
wheat milled for flour. In the 1942-47 aver- 
age. 53 million bushels of wheat used for 
industrial alcohol are also included. Use 
of wheat for alcohol in 1947-48 and this 
season to date was small. 

**In addition to grain exports, flour in- 
cluding semolina was exported in the equiv- 
alent of 112.6 million bushels during July- 
March this season compared with 136.1 
million the same months last season and 
64.7 million the 1942-47 average. Exports 
based on Census Bureau reports except 
March, 1949, which is estimated. 
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COTTON GOODS INDEX 16.71 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
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cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 16.71 
as compared with 19.96 a year ago. 
The Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
pound of cloth is 24.60 as compared 
with 28.46 a year ago. 
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ECA APPROVES ANIMAL 
FEEDS FOR ICELAND 


WASHINGTON — The Economic 
Cooperation Administration has au- 
thorized procurement of $130,000 
worth of animal feeds for Iceland 
in the second quarter of this ‘year. 

According to officials of the Ice- 
landic legation here, offers should 
be made to the Union of Icelandic 
Importers at 1775 Broadway, New 
York, and to the Federation of Ice- 
landic Cooperative Societies at 30 
Broad Street, New York. 

These officials report that the fore- 
going buyers are interested in hom- 
iny feed, cracked corn and corn meal. 
Additional details on procurement 
will be available from these procure- 
ment agencies. 
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LOAN ANNOUNCED BY 
MATHIESON CHEMICAL 


NEW YORK — The Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. has announced the 
completion of a loan of $20 million, 
effective April 1, with the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. The pro- 
ceeds of the loan were used to pay 
off previous loans, and the balance 
of approximately $5 million was add- 
ed to the firm’s working capital. 

For the quarter ending with March, 
the company reported net income of 
$1,291,552, equal to $1.48 a common 
share, compared with $805,974, or 
92¢ a share for the corresponding 
period of 1948. 
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CORRECTION 


In a news story in the April 12 
issue of The Northwestern Miller on 
the death of C. R. Keilholtz, the de- 
ceased was referred to as president 
of Kasco Mills, Inc., Toledo Ohio. 
This reference was incorrect, since 
Mr. Keilholtz was vice president of 
the firm. O. E. M. Keller was named 
president of Kasco Mills in 1934 and 
has held that position ever since. 




















Millers National Federation 
Elects Ten New Directors 


CHICAGO—AIl nominees for elec- 
tion to the Millers National Federa- 
tion board of directors were elected, 
the MNF office reported following 
the close of voting April 15. The an- 
hual meeting of the board will be 
held May 9 at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago. 

Ten new directors were named 
this year, the largest number in 
Many years. The new directors are: 
W. K. Harlacher, Wheatena Corp., 
Highspire, Pa.; Howard L. Woods, 
Woods & Sprague Milling Co., Al- 
bion, N.Y.; Clyde A. Carter, Randolph 
Milling Co., Ava, Ill.; Al V. Imbs, 
J. F. Imbs Milling Co., St. Louis; 
Rogers C. B. Morton, Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Inc., Louisville; J. C. Mitch- 
ell, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Dal- 
las; H. G. Stinnett, Jr., Harvest 


Queen Mill & Elevator Co., Plain- 
View, Texas; Phil I. Welk, Preston- 
Shaffer Milling Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash.; Fred M. Atkinson, Atkinson 


Milling Co., Minneapolis, and Charles 
R. Hoyt, Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake 
City, Minn. 

Following is the complete list of 
the MNF directorate: 

District 1: L. O. Bracy, Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe, Mich.;-.J. S. 
Green, Williams Bros. Co., Kent, 
Ohio; Mr. Harlacher; Fred J. Ling- 
ham, Federal Mill, Inc.; -Lockport, 
N.Y.; I. E. Woodard, Acme-Evans 
Co., Indianapolis, and Mr. Woods. 

District 2: M. A. Briggs, Austin- 
Heaton Co., Durham, N.C.; Mr. Car- 
ter; Earl J. Heseman, Igleheart Bros., 
Inc., Evansville, Ind.; Mr. Imbs; Mr. 
Morton and Frank A. Yost, Hopkins- 
ville (Ky.) Milling Co. 

District 3: Henry H. Cate, Flour 
Mills of. America, Inc:, Kansas City; 
R. S. Dickinson, Nebraska Consoli- 
dated Mills Co., Omaha; Leslie A: 
Ford, Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co.; 
C. N. Hiebert, Buhler Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., Buhler, Kansas; Ward Ma- 


gill, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas; Mr. Mitchell; L. S. Myers, 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City; 
Ralph C. Sowden, New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas; Mr. 
Stinnett, and John J. Vanier, West- 
ern Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas. 

District 4: Edward O. Boyer, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., San Francisco; Fred 
W. Lake, Colorado Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., Denver; Moritz Milburn, 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seat- 
tle, and Mr. Welk. 

District 5: Mr. Atkinson; J. C. 
Beaven, Standard Milling Co., Chi- 
cago; Howard W. Files, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; C. M. Har- 
denbergh, Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; V. C. Hatha- 
way, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; Mr. 
Hoyt; G. S. Kennedy, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis; M. F. Mulroy, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
C. A. Quarnberg, Tri-State Milling 
Co., Rapid City, S.D., and Charles 
Ritz, International Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

W. P. Bomar, Bewley Mills, Fort 
Worth, will continue as a director for 
one more year by virtue of the by- 
law provision which keeps a past 
president on the board for two years 
after his term of office expires. 

The new directors replace the fol- 
lowing men: Julius E. Lentz, Mauser 
Mill Co., Treichlers, Pa.; J. W. Ward, 
William Hamilton & Son, Inc., Cale- 
donia, N.Y.; Lee Bowman, Scott 
County Milling Co., Sikeston, Mo.; 
Charles B. Fretwell, Spartan Grain 
& Mill Co., Spartanburg, S.C.; C. 
Binkley Smith, Kimbell - Diamond 
Milling Co., Fort Worth; E. H. Leon- 
ard, Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
Walla Walla, Wash.; Henry E. 
Kuehn, King Midas Flour Mills, Min- 
neapolis, and A. F. Anglemyer, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. 
Also, two vacancies were created by 
the retirement of Frank A. Tucker, 
J. Allen Smith & Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn., and the death of Philip H. 
Postel, Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mas- 
coutah, Ill. 
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FSA CLOSES 14 CASES 
INVOLVING BAKED GOODS 


WASHINGTON—Fourteen notices 
of judgment under the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act have been 
reported by the Federal Security 
Agency involving adulteration and 
misbranding of bakery products, Dis- 
position of the cases was made be- 
tween April 14, 1947, and May 18, 
1948, 

In the cases involving adulteration, 
the products allegedly “consisted in 
part of a filthy substance” and had 
been prepared and packed “under 
insanitary conditions whereby they 
may have been contaminated by 
filth.” In the misbranding cases, the 
charge stated that the products 
“failed to bear a label containing an 
accurate statement of the quantity 
of the contents.” 
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HIGHER PROFIT REPORTED 
BY NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 


NEW YORK—Net profit of the 
National Biscuit Co. for the quarter 
ended March 31 amounted to $5,299,- 
533, compared with $4,751,494 earned 
in the first three months of last year. 
This year’s profit is equivalent to 
77¢ a share on 6,289,448 shares of 
common stock outstanding, and was 
realized on gross sales of $75,646,245. 
Gross sales for the 1948 quarter to- 
taled $72,458,653 and earnings 
equaled 69¢ a common share. 

For the 12 months ended with last 

















PROMOTION OPPORTUNITY—The 
poster shown above, lithographed in 
six colors in a wide variety of sizes 
and shapes, is available to retail 
stores from the National Committee 
on the Observance of Mother’s Day, 
Trade Promotion division, 393. Sev- 
enth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. The 
committee points out that promotion 
for Mother’s Day May 8 will hit an 
all-time high this year, and suggests 
that retail bakers capitalize on sup- 
plying baked products as gifts for 
mother and for her table. 





March, the net profit was $23,261,775, 
or $3.42 a share, against $20,872,466, 
or $3.04 a share earned in the 12 
months to March 31, 1948. 

Sales in March were the best in 
the history of the company, accord- 
ing to George H. Coppers, president. 
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PHILADELPHIA FLOUR MEN 
PREPARE FOR CONVENTION 


PHILADELPHIA—Ray C. Woods, 
president of the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors, last 
week extended a formal invitation 
to all in the trade to attend the 
1949 convention of the National As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors which 
is to be held here May 22-24. 

A special committee of the local 
organization has arranged for con- 
vention headquarters to be estab- 
lished in the Warwick Hotel. A full 
program has been scheduled to in- 
clude time for local sightseeing. 
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Ohio Enrichment 
Law Effective 


July 13 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—The law re- 
quiring enrichment of white bread 
and flour, recently passed by both 
houses of the Ohio legislature and 
signed by the governor, will become 














effective July 13, according to 
Charles F. Sweeney, secretary of 
state. 

¥ ¥ 


Connecticut Bill Fails 


HARTFORD, CONN.—House Bill 
1109. calling for compulsory en- 
richment of white flour and bread, 
has. been rejected by the Connecti- 
cut House of Representatives after 
an unfavorable report by the Com- 
mittee on Public Health and Safety. 
The measure still faces action in the 
state Senate. The Connecticut Bak- 
ers Assn. had opposed the legislation 
at a recent hearing. 
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Grain Export Outlook Favorable 





ECA PREDICTS 450 MILLION BU. WHEAT, 
200 MILLION BU. COARSE GRAIN TOTALS 


—_<>--—— 


Western European Crops Suffer From Drouth Damage, France 
Written Off as Exporting Nation; ECA Probably Will 
Continue U.K.-Canadian Financing 


WASHINGTON—Prospects of an- 
other year of exports of 450 million 
bushels of wheat and at least 200 
million bushels of coarse grains are 
predicted by officials of the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration. 

These predictions are based on the 
following conditions: First, western 
European crops are suffering from 
drouth conditions and will modify 
earlier import requirement estimates 
as expressed in the International 
Wheat Agreement. France, as an 
exporter of wheat, seems to be elim- 
inated and probably will continue to 
import at least on the scale of the 
past year. 

Second, import requirements as 
expressed in the International Wheat 
Agreement are understated by the 
importing nations for this reason: 
Importing nations such as Italy re- 
ports an import requirement for 
wheat of approximately 40 million 
bushels. For the purposes of the 
wheat agreement, this quantity per- 
mits Italy elbow room in fulfilling 
bilateral agreements with Argentina 
and Russia. If the price is not right 
in those bilateral agreements, it is 
probable that the Italian government 
will come to the U.S. for supplies. 

Other similar conditions exist and 
the draft on U.S. wheat ‘supplies in 
the coming year will depend to a 
considerable extent on the price pol- 
icy of the Commodity Credit Corp. 

In issuing this estimate of antici- 
pated wheat and coarse grains ex- 
ports from the U.S. for the coming 
year an ECA expert notes the fol- 
lowing rough demand: International 
Wheat Agreement commitments, 168 
million bushels; German occupation 
territory, 100 million bushels; Japan, 
50 million bushels. This makes a basic 
demand of 338 million bushels with- 
out reflecting any reduction in wheat 
production in other areas. 

However, the optimistic 450-mil- 
lion-bushel wheat export estimate 
is based on the CCC price policy. 
Undoubtedly ECA will continue to 
finance the U.K.-Canadian wheat 
contract at $2 bu. basis Fort Wil- 
liam-Port Arthur. Canadian wheat 
will be cheaper than the expected 
U.S. price support level for the new 
crop year, officials say, making it 


NAVY IS ALL WET ON 
HIS NAME 


OMAHA—B., N. Wilcox, local man- 
ager of Goffe-Carkener, Inc., grain 
dealer, recently reported a personal 
problem with the Navy. Mr. Wilcox 
served four years in the Navy in 
World War II. He got around the 
Pacific in a radio intelligence group. 
His rank was lieutenant commander. 
Since the war Mr. Wilcox has been 
a member of the Naval Reserve and 
receives all kinds of mail from the 
Navy. That’s where the sore spot is. 
Frequently, his letters begin with 
this salutation: “Dear Madam.” Mr. 
Wilcox’s first name is Beverly. 





obligatory to ECA to endorse author- 
ization of their funds for these pur- 
poses. 

In regard to wheat purchases from 
ECA cash buying nations such as 
Belgium, Switzerland and Portugal, 
there is no reason why they will buy 
from the U.S. If they can get wheat 
that is priced lower than such loan 
stocks of old crop wheat which CCC 
may wish to price out at the loan 
price plus accrued charges, particu- 
larly if the new crop wheat market 
is lower. The same thing can be said 
for other cash buying areas as India. 

The position of France as an ex- 
porter of wheat under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement is _ludi- 
crous. ECA officials who are com- 
pletely familiar with conditions in 
France have never believed that 
France would be a wheat exporter 
this year. The same opinion was held 
in informed quarters at USDA. 
France, in requesting an exporter 
assignment in the International 
Wheat Council, was merely getting 
into the center of the council and 
not seriously contending to be an 
export nation. 

CCC officials say they cannot dis- 





More Speakers 
Named for 
Tri-State Meeting 


NEW ORLEANS—Bakers and al- 
lied men of three southérn states— 
Alabama, Louisiana and Mississippi 
—will gather at the Jung Hotel here 
April 24-26 for the convention of the 
Tri-State Bakers Assn. 

With plans for the program nearly 
complete, Ben J. Pollman, Smith Bak- 
eries, Meridian, Miss., president of 
the association, has announced a list 
of speakers that will be featured in 
addition to the three that were an- 
nounced last month—Fielding F. 
Wright, governor of Mississippi; the 
Rev. John A. Cronin, Spring Hill, 
Ala., and George Graf, Quality Bak- 
ers of America Coooperative, Inc., 
New York. 

Also scheduled to appear on the 
program are the following: Mayor 
de Lesseps Morrison, New Orleans; 
E. J. Sperry, Sperry Industrial Pub- 
lications, Chicago; John T. McCar- 
they, Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, Ohio; 
Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking Co., 
Denver, president of the American 
Bakers Assn., and John Hunt, Foote, 
Cone and Belding, Chicago, who will 
present Bakers of America Program 
plans. 

Election of officers of the associa- 
tion is scheduled during the morning 
session of April 25. The afternoon of 
April 25 will be devoted to sports 
and entertainment sponsored by the 
allied trades organization. The con- 
vention will be climaxed by the an- 
nual banquet the evening of April 26. 


close their export price policy at 
this time and imply that this decision 
must wait on the outcome of Senate 
vote on the wheat agreement and 
the CCC charter amendments. 
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RECEIVES MEMBERSHIP 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — 
Charles Perna, who recently opened 
an office here for the Valley Grain 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., was admitted 
to membership -in the Hutchinson 
Board of Trade at a directors meet- 
ing recently. Mr. Perna formerly 
served in the firm’s home office in 
the Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas 
City. 
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French Government 
Replies to Wheat 
Pact Critics 


PARIS — Statements by French 
wheat growers and traders criticiz- 
ing the International Wheat Agree- 
ment under the -terms of which 
France is precluded from exporting 
more than 3.5 million bushels of 
wheat annually have been answered 
officially by the government. 

Pointing out that it was the French 
delegates themselves who proposed 
the figure of 3.5 million bushels, the 
official spokesman considered that 
it would have been imprudent to 
have undertaken an export commit- 
ment in excess of this figure. The 
view of the authorities is that the ex- 
port quota now accepted does not 


exhaust the possibilities of future: 


French wheat export business. If 
wheat production expands as planned 
the possibility of an export target 
of 1.5 million metric tons being 
achieved by 1952 is envisaged. Stress 
was laid upon the importance of 
plans made for European economic 
cooperation in this connection. 

Although the dry weather of the 
past few months has retarded the 
progress of the current wheat crop 
in France, a good harvest is still 
expected this year. In order to guard 
against a shortage arising between 
now and the harvest, the government 
has announced its intention to im- 
port 300,000 metric tons of wheat. 

There is no carry-over available 
from the 1948 harvest because 
French reserves were depleted by 
the necessity of repaying Britain 
and Belgium the amounts borrowed 
during the time of acute shortage 
in the summer of 1948 before the 
harvest was gathered. In addition, 
wheat had to be exported to North 
Africa and the Lebanon in order to 
make up deficiencies there. 
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INCREASE IN SHIPMENTS 
OF CANADIAN RYE SEEN 


TORONTO—A big jump in exports 
of Canadian rye to the U.S. is pre- 
dicted this year. Figures published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
show that up to the end of February, 
covering the first seven months of 
current crop year, more than 2 mil- 
lion bushels of Canadian rye went 
to the U.S. compared with only 41,- 
460 bu. for the whole of the previous 
year. 

Most Canadian rye goes to Europe, 
where it is used more for bread than 
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is the custom in North America. In 
Canada and the U.S. most of it is 
used for distilling: Last year. Canada 
sent more than 10 million bushels of 
rye to European markets. Up to the 
end of February this year these 
markets took only about 2,500,000 bu. 

At present approximately 4 million 
bushels of rye are reported at lake- 
head terminals for export. 
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OMAHA BAKERY ACQUIRES 
LAND FOR MODERN PLANT 


OMAHA—P. F. Petersen Baking 
Co. here announced the purchase of 
a 10-acre tract of land in west Oma- 
ha. Long range plans call for the 
erection of a modern, air-conditioned 
bakery to replace the downtown bake- 
shop now 30 years old. 

Milton Petersen, president of the 
firm, said the Peter Pan. bakers “now 
are insured of their future expansion 
plans.” These call for releasing the 
downtown properties now filled to 
capacity. The new bakery will have 
greater capacity, storage, efficiency 
with all manufacturing and distribu- 
tion on one floor. 

The new building, Mr. Petersen 
said, will provide five acres of floor 
space under one roof. 
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CANADIAN WHEAT FLOUR 
EXPORTS 4 MILLION BU. 


WINNIPEG — Export trade in 
wheat and flour last week totaled 
almost 4 million bushels. Over 2.5 
million bushels were destined for 
the U.K., while South Africa and 
India took 700,000 bu. The U.K. 
took 100,000 bu. in the form of flour, 
while 502,000 bu. were destined for 
various Class 2 destinations. 
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Russia’s Export 


Sales of Grain 
Decline 60% 


WASHINGTON—Soviet grain ex- 
port sales or commitments for the 
nine months ending March, 1949, 
were only slightly over 40% of the 
corresponding period of the previous 
year when they totaled 3,450,000 
long tons, the Office of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Relations reports. 

The Soviet export sales or com- 
mitments during the nine months 
ending March 31, 1949, included 42 
million bushels of wheat, 8 million 
bushels of oats, 7 million bushels 
of barley and small quantities of rye 
and corn. The decrease in 1948-49 
grain export sales or commitmen'‘s 
occurred despite an officially repor'- 
ed generally good harvest and the 
largest postwar wheat crop in the 
Soviet Union. 

Soviet grain exports, like all for- 
eign trade, constitute a monopoly 
of the Soviet government upon whose 
decision and bargaining power with 
foreign countries the volume of ex- 
ports primarily depends. A good 1948 
harvest in a number of Europeen 
countries decreased the demand for 
Soviet grain, which was heavy in 
1947-48 when the harvest in most 
of Europe was very poor. Additional 
Soviet grain export commitments ae 
possible, however, before the end of 
the season. 

Unlike the 1947-48 season, when 
a number of eastern European cou)- 
tries were importing Soviet grain 
because of poor harvests, only Czech- 
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oslovakia and Finland are importing 
this year, and their importations are 
on a reduced scale. Among other 
countries, Italy appears to be the 
Jargest- purchaser of Soviet wheat 
and takes the bulk of its oats. Most 
of the Soviet barley goes to Den- 
mark, Great Britain and Belgium. 
Sweden and Switzerland were the 
western European countries which 
imported Soviet grain in 1947-48 
but have not been taking any so 
far this year. 

It should be noted that actual 
shipments of grain based on sales 
or commitments made during the 
nine months ending March 31, 1949, 
may extend beyond this period, just 
as there were shipments during the 
nine months under the review which 
were based on sales or commitments 
‘made prior to that period. Further- 
more, not all export commitments 
necessarily materialize in actual ship- 
ments. 

Actual exports of grain from the 
Soviet Union during the year end- 
ing June 30, 1948, reached 2,650,000 
long tons, including 37 million bush- 
els of wheat. These quantities were 
above the average for the inter- 
war period, but considerably below 
the huge Russian exports of the pe- 
riod preceding World War I. 


BREAD-1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW ADDITION UNDER WAY 
FOR GENERAL BAKING CO. 


RICHMOND, VA.—Ground was 
broken recently for a $1,000,000 addi- 
tion to the General Baking Co. plant 
here. Maurice O’Keefe is local man- 
ager. The brick, glass and tile struc- 
ture is expected to be finished by 
October. y 

Expanded demand for the com- 
pany’s products in the Richmond area 
necessitated the addition, Mr. O’Keefe 
said. It will more than double the 
plant’s floor space, adding 48,728 sq. 
ft. to the existing 37,778 sq. ft. 

The building will contain 25,719 
sq. ft. on the first floor for flour stor- 
age and the oven room. On the sec- 
ond floor, 5,267 sq. ft. will be devoted 
to housing dough mixing and fer- 
mentation rooms. The garage, with 
facilities for 66 delivery trucks, will 
cover 15,140 sq. ft. 

Exterior finish of the structure will 
be of selected red brick. A consider- 
able amount of glass block, providing 








maximum light for daytime opera-. 


tions, will be used. 


———“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GREELEY CO-OP. BUYS 
2 GANO ELEVATORS 





TRIBUNE, KANSAS—The Greeley | 


County Cooperative Assn. has an- 
nounced the purchase of two eleva- 
tors in Tribune, Kansas, from the 
Gano Grain Corp., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas. The elevators have a capacity of 
90,000 bu. 

Also involved in the $125,000 trans- 
action were bulk oil and gas tanks, 
oil warehouse, gasoline purtips, a ga- 
rage and the manager’s hame. Pos- 
Session of the property will be taken 
by the new owner May 1. 
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BUFFALO CORN EXCHANGE 
NAMES 3 NEW DIRECTORS 


. BUFFALO—Three new directors of 
the Corn Exchange of Buffalo were 
elected April 13. They are: Bruce K. 
Conover, Jr., Maritime Milling Co.; 
Everett H. Flinchbaugh, president of 
the Flinchbaugh Grain Co., and John 
Norwig, purchasing agent of the Co- 
Operative GLF Exchange, Inc. 
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THE WASHINGTON SPOTLIGHT 


EXPERTS IN EXPORTING 





WASHINGTON — Record busting 
is the business of William McArthur 
and Russell Hudson, Production and 
Marketing Administration grain 
branch officials who have been on 
the operating end of the grain ex- 
port program. Bill McArthur gives 
the signals on buying, and Russ Hud- 
son lines up the ships. 

If it were as simple as that pos- 
sibly the private grain trade would 
be inclined to question the validity 
of the record this keystone pair has 
hung up; 13.5 million tons in nine 
months. However, when it is said 
that Mac gave the buying orders and 
Russ lined up the ships it is an over- 
statement. 

At PMA’s Grain Branch there is 
no doubt that grain buying policies 
are decided by Bill McArthur, but by 
the time these policies are passed 
through the routine of government 
channels and the secretary has ap- 
proved them, time is lost and con- 
ditions may have changed, particu- 
larly if the secretary is busy on cabi- 
net duties or has other protocol items 
resting on him. 

Yet, probably, appraising these un- 
certainties, Bill McArthur has been 
able to make a grain buying program 
work to a point where private trade 
operators are willing to give a gen- 
erous nod of approval, and not only 
does Bill tend to his daily knitting 
of running the grain branch pro- 
curement policies, but he meets com- 
mand performances up on Capital 
Hill when a congressional commit- 
tee wants to interrogate somebody 
who knows something about the 
grain policies of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Similarly, Russ Hudson sits back 
in comparative obscurity, receiving 
charts from the grain branch tell- 
ing him when to expect grain deliv- 
eries at ports, a subtle warning that 
they expect him to have vessels on 
berth to lift the waiting cargoes. 
Matters of strike tie-ups such as oc- 
curred on the West Coast last fall— 
problems of getting cars for interior 
transportation—are nothing new to 


By John Cipperly 
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CCC Continues to Take Wheat, 
‘Despite Nearing Loan Defaults 


Purchases of more than 2.5 million 
bushels of wheat between April 8 
and 15 by the Commodity Credit 
Corp. bear out earlier predictions 
that the CCC would remain in the 
market with due consideration for 
loan maturities. CCC procurement 
policy is still geared to a gradual 
leveling off of prices for wheat to 
bring them in line with the new crop 
loan level, which is expected to be 
approximately $2.17 bu., Kansas City. 

The CCC bought 3,476,537 bu. 
wheat, corn, barley, rye and grain 
sorghums during the period from 
noon of April 8 through April 15. 
No flour was bought. 

Purchases of wheat last week in- 
cluded 1,076,684 bu. through the Kan- 
sas City office, 1,420,154 through Min- 
neapolis, 48,165 through Chicago, and 
68,885 through Portland, Ore. Corn 
purchased last week included 771,600 


bu. through Chicago, 50,938 through 
Kansas City, and 697 through Min- 
neapolis. 

Cumulative purchases since July 1, 
1948, through April 15, 1949, total 
388,245,163 bu. wheat, corn, barley, 
rye, oats and grain sorghums, and 


13,196,700 sacks (28,884,826 bu. wheat 


equivalent) of flour. 
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CANADIANS DISCUSS WHEAT 
PROTEIN AS GRADE FACTOR 


TORONTO—A committee to pro- 
mote protein grading of wheat has 
been formed in Eston, Sask. A past 
president of the Saskatchewan Seed 
Growers’ Assn., who spoke at the 
meeting, was critical of the present 
system, which pays no premium for 
high protein wheat. 








experienced men in the grain trade, 
but they have been real problems 
to Russ Hudson. He appears to have 
solved them in a way that would 
give credit even to the most experi- 
enced grain trade operator. 

The fight over the return of the 
export business to private trade will 
go on and on, but in the meantime 
give credit where it is due, and un- 
der the conditions which these men 
have operated it is high time that 
the Secretary of Agriculture took 
them over to the White House for 
some sort of an accolade from the 
chief executive, to say nothing of a 
few plaudits from the trade itself. 

Gruff old Mac and quiet Russ Hud- 
son may never get their rewards 
from a reluctant government, but 
possibly the trade can reward them 
by kind notes of congratulations for 
the records they have made and 
broken. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Greater Imports of 
Coarse Grains Seen 
Needed in Europe 


PARIS—Fears that the countries 
of Europe were putting too low an 
estimate on the imports of bread 
grains and coarse grains that would 
ultimately be required from North 
America were expressed at the third 
session of the International Federa- 
tion of Agricultural Producers Com- 
mittee held here recently. 

It was pointed out that two diver- 
gent trends appeared to be taking 
shape. While, on the one hand, cer- 
tain countries, notably the U.K. and 
France, were undertaking an all 
round expansion of their agricultural 
economies, others, in particular Den- 
mark, Eire and the Benelux coun- 
tries, were planning a more special- 
ized increase of those agricultural 
products which were traditional to 
them. The nations, it was warned, 
were proceeding on the basis that by 
increasing exports to other partici- 
pating countries, in particular to the 
U.K., they would be able to earn the 
necessary currency which could be 
converted into dollars in order to pay 
for feed to be purchased in North 
America. 

The British National Farmers 
Union delegate, Eric H. Gardener, 
drew attention to the unsoundness 
of the assumption on sterling con- 
vertibility and emphasized that the 
Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation had stressed the dangers 
of the policy underlying these pro- 
grams. 
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MINNEAPOLIS BAKERS MEET 


MINNEAPOLIS—Tom Freer, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapglis, used 
slides to illustrate a talk on cookie 
production before the monthly meet- 
ing of the Associated Bakers of Min- 
neapolis at the Hasty Tasty Cafe 
here recently. Following a _ buffet 
lunch and refreshments, the bakers 
discussed plans for summer athletics, 
picnics and current legislation con- 
cerning the baking industry. 
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FLOUR SALES AND OPERATIONS 
CONTINUE AT HALF CAPACITY 


Bakers and Other Users Cling to Policy of Buying Barest 
Needs on Week-to-Week Basis—Running Time 
Lowest in Years as Backlogs Shrink 


April 19, 1949 


to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 69% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. amounting to 
2,857,378 sacks compared with 2,857,- 
686 in the previous week and 3,453,- 
370 in the corresponding week of a 
year ago. Two years ago the figure 
was 3,966,234. Flour production in- 
creased 93,000 sacks in Buffalo and 
11,000 in the Central and Southeast 
while production decreased 31,000 
sacks in the Northwest, 23,000 in the 






plied, but some larger operators are 
reported to be near the end of flour 
inventories. Bargain prices brought in 
a nice-sized volume of orders in the 
Pittsburgh area, largely in south- 
western hard winter types. 


CENTRAL STATES 
TRADE INACTIVE 


The flour market continues inac- 
tive at Chicago, and buying was con- 


~ 


The less than half capacity sales 
of flour made by mills in recent 
weeks are showing up in greatly 
reduced operating schedules in all 
parts of the nation. Order backlogs 
have dwindled to precariously low 
levels. and there seems to be little 
that mills can do to shake bakers 
and other flour users out of their 
fixed policy of buying barest require- 
ments on a week-to-week basis. Pri- 
vate export flour trade lacks the 
volume of several months ago and 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration has been inactive for 
several weeks. Millers were cheered 
to some extent by Congressional ap- 
proval last week of a minimum of 
12%% flour shipments under the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
Extension Act. This was only half 
of the prior 25% minimum, but it had 
begun to look like there might be 
no minimum flour provision. 


BRITAIN, HOLLAND 
NEGOTIATING 


Great Britain re-entered the mar- 
ket late in the week for flour to be 
shipped in the last half of May and 
all of June. The first bookings to 
the British were for last half June 
delivery at seaboard, 140-lb. jutes, 
involving over 200,000 sacks, at $4.78 
f.a.s. seaboard. The market was stag- 
nant over the week-end, but negotia- 
tions were resumed with the British 
early this week. Further sales in 
small lots were made to the Nether- 
lands East Indies. Buying was divid- 
ed between 100-lb. and 50-lb. osna- 
burgs, the smaller bags generally go- 
ing at 10¢ premium. Soft wheat 
sales ranged between $4.60 and $4.65 
Gulf, and hard wheat flour sales were 
$4.70@4.75. All export flour workings 
last week were 72% extraction, with 
the exception of a small lot of busi- 
ness with Egypt, which was approxi- 
mately 85% extraction. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
AT LOW EBB 


Domestic sales of flour in the 
Southwest fell back from the pre- 
vious week’s total, but some addition- 
al export business helped a little. 
Bakery business was quiet all week, 
but family flour moved at a fair 
pace. Sales for the period averaged 
41% of capacity, as compared with 
46% the previous week and 25% a 
year’ ago. Domestic business seldom 
has been as slow as it was most of 
last week in the Southwest. A few 
of the larger bakers were inquiring, 
but price ideas generally were too 
low to permit many bookings. Chain 
bakers bought a few small lots for 
May delivery. Family business con- 
tinued mainly on a price date of 
shipment basis. Bookings made a fair 
volume, but were mostly in mixed 
cars. Production at Kansas City 
dipped to the lowest point of the 
crop year, with the output represent- 
ing 60% of capacity, against 69% the 
previous week and 89% a year ago. 


SPRING FLOUR TRADE 
HAND-TO-MOUTH 


Small-lot buying for late April or 
May delivery continues to consti- 
tute the bulk of the spring wheat 
flour trade. Bakers are stronger than 


fined ‘to an occasional carlot for 
prompt shipment. Orders were for 
replacement purposes only. Directions 
continue fair. Family flour sales also 
were spotty and in small lots. New 


ever in their policy of buying flour 
only as needed and many of the re- 
cent orders booked have been on the 
basis of price date of shipment, with 
a specified date mentioned. Spring 
wheat millers generally are not quot- 
ing prices for anything beyond May, 
due to the complete absence of de- 
mand for a long-term basis. The 
present favorable millfeed credits 
permit lower prices to be quoted for 
nearby shipment than for distant de- 
livery. Family trade in springs also 
is about as quiet as it could be. Sales 
by northwestern mills last week av- 
eraged 52% of capacity, against 50% 
the previous week and 32.2% a year 
ago. Milling operations in Minne- 
apolis dropped to the low level of 
48% of capacity last week. 


EASTERN PRICE CUTS 
GET SOME BOOKINGS 


Interest in flour buying picked up 
somewhat at Buffalo, but most buy- 
ers are content to cover only nearby 
needs. Bakers are reluctant to book 
very far in advance, and while the 
family trade is somewhat more ac- 
tive, contracts in volume are lacking. 
Church holidays reduced interest in 
flour in the metropolitan New York 
market. Although bargain prices 
were reported, they drew few con- 
tracts and practically all sales made 
were for prompt shipment. Buyers 
generally retain their long-term bear- 
ish ideas on prices. 

Flour sales at Boston still are con- 
fined to small lots for immediate 
shipment in spite of more favorable 
prices offered by mill representa- 
tives. Bakers specializing in sweet 
goods report a continued decline in 
business, with the outlook none too 
promising. Moderate quantities of 
flour were purchased during a brief 
period of activity at Philadelphia, 
but trade soon reverted -to the fa- 
miliar quiet pattern. Most small 
bakers are believed to be well-sup- 


booked for prompt and 30-day ship- 
ment. High gra@e clears continue in 
good demand, with offerings rather 
limited. 


SOUTHERN ORDERS 
REMAIN SPOTTY 


A few flurries of orders continue 
to come in from southeastern states 
buyers, but the total volume is not 
large. Some bakers were placing or- 
ders for May requirements, with the 
business about equally divided be- 
tween springs and winters. Quick 
shipment flour was being offered 
at discounts up to 35¢ sack to en- 
courage bookings. Extreme quiet pre- 
vails in the flour trade at New Or- 
leans following the recent flurry of 
activity in nearby bookings. Volume 
purchasing is out of the picture. 
Sales are mainly of southwestern 
flours, with demand poor for north- 
ern springs..Shipping directions are 
slow. 


PACIFIC TRADE 
STILL LAGGING 


Pacific Northwest flour trade con- 
tinued at low ebb, although some 
improvement in interest was shown 
as wheat pfices firmed during the 
week. Mills are running at barely 
half capacity, with some interior 
plants closed down. The lack of gov- 
ernment export business, coupled 
with quiet domestic demand, provides 
mills with very light order backlogs. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS SLIGHT DECREASE 
Flour production shows a decrease 
of 308 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 





Durum Granulars Demand, Directions 
Continue Slow; Operations Decrease 


lars well below the going market 
for 120-day shipment. The 120-day 
price generally is around $5.05@5.10 
sack, bulk Minneapolis. The Com- 
modity Credit Corp. purchased 295,- 
000 bu. durum wheat late last week 
as part of its open market wheat 
buying program. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, April 16, were as fol- 
lows: 


New orders for durum granulars, 
as well as shipping directions on pre- 
vious contracts, have been very quiet 
the past week. Macaroni manufactur- 
ers report a lull in demand for pack- 
aged goods as retailers proceed to 
reduce inventories built up for the 
Lenten season demand. 


Operations of durum mills in the 
Northwest lost further ground last 
week, 11 mills reporting running 
time of only 58% of capacity. This 
compares with 60% the previous 
week and 90% a year ago. The heavy 
operations last year were accounted 
for by fairly liberal export sales of 
macaroni products, a feature that is 
completely lacking at present. 

The durum wheat situation is 
somewhat irregular. Premiums on 6-day wk. Wkly. % 
fancy milling quality durum are off . CRs pro- of ca- 
about 1¢ for the week, at 20¢ over Was.00 aise. 760 poets 
Minneapolis May, but the May fu- 255,600 *154,229 60 
ture figures about 4¢ higher. This 255,600 231,299 90 
gain, however, is offset by favorable 
millfeed credits, which make it pos- 
sible for durum mills to offer granu- 


Choice 2 Amber or better.... 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 
Medium 2 Durum or better.. 
Medium 3 Durum or better.. 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 
senting approximately 100% of the total 
U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 
parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 


bo bo bo bo bo 
KELEE 


April 10-17 
Previous week . 
Year ago ..... 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-April 16, 1949 ............ 7,823,346 
July 1-April 17, 1948 ............ 10,039,414 
* Revised. 


business is slow at St. Louis, although — 
a moderate amount of flour was” 


Southwest and 52,000 in the North 
Pacific Coast. 
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LOW MILLING RUN 
LIMITS MILLFEED 


—<>— 


Prices Continue Strong—Many Mills 
Behind on Contracts—Chick, Pig 
Needs Increase Demand 


Millfeeds still are the scarcest in- 
gredient. Flour mill operations con- 
tinue at low ebb, due to slow buying 
of flour, and most mills are behind 
in their millfeed contracts. Despite 
widespread substitutions of ground 
barley, ground oats and hominy feed, 
the demand for millfeeds remains in 
excess of available supplies and prices 
continue to strengthen. 

Chick and poultry feeds are moving 
better in the Northwest, with the 
area of destinations expanding 
farther northward. Turkey feeds also 












The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration, stood at 282 as of 
April 12, up 6 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
196.5, off 3 points. 











are growing in demand and there is 
keen competition among formula 
mills to line up the turkey trade for 
the season. Hatchery reports are that 
output is running far ahead of last 
year’s volume on both chicks and 
poults in the Minnesota area, which 
augurs well for an active feed trade 
as these birds progress. 

Dairy feed trade remains quict 
with most operators sticking to their 
policy of using home grown grains 
and roughage as much as possible. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 42,577 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 41,474 tons 
in the week previous and 51,332 tons 
in a similar period a year ago. Crop 
year production to date totals 2,251 - 
966 tons as compared with 2,381,473 
tons in the corresponding period 4 
year ago. 
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WHEAT POOL STARTS MILL 


WINNIPEG—The new 1,000-bbI. 
mill of the Saskatchewan Whe:t 
Pool at Saskatoon was officially 
opened April 11 with an open house 
attended by more than 500 persons. 
The plant has 500,000 bu. storage 
space. The flour will be marketed 
through Saskatchewan Federated Co- 
operatives, Ltd., and other retail ou'- 
lets under two labels, “Pool Flour,” 
and “Co-op Red Label Flour.” Flour 
for the baking trade will be brand- 
ed “Rainbow” and “Blue Label.” The 
export brands will be “Plainsman’’ 
(clears), “Rainbow” (bakers’ pa'- 
ent), and “Prairie Gold.” 
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Some Short Covering 


Apprehension Rises Over Amount of Wheat Which Will Be 
Available for Deliveries—New Crop Positions Little Changed 


Growing apprehension about the 
quantity of wheat that will be avail- 
able for delivery on May futures 
contracts caused considerable short 
covering in that position last week. 
The result was an advance of 3%@ 
4%¢ bu. in May at most leading 
markets, while new crop deliveries 
held pretty close to the previous 
week’s levels. Prospects for the new 
crop continue very bright, confirmed 
by an official estimate of 1,020 mil- 
lion bushels of winter wheat on the 
basis of April 1 growing conditions. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets April 18 were: Chi- 
cago — May $2.21% @ 2.22, July 
$1.93% @1.93%, September $1.93% @ 
193°%%, December $1.9454@1.94%; 
Minneapolis — May $2.13%, July 
$1.98%4, September $1.92%; Kansas 
City — May $2.07446@2.07%, July 
$1.84, September $1.845. 


CCC Actions Uncertain 


Purchases by the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. were not especially heavy 
and the agency continued to hold 
back on its operating plans for May, 
but it was in the market just enough 
to keep private dealers aware of its 
existence and its potentialities. With- 
in two weeks the CCC will take title 
to around 200 million bushels of de- 
faulted loan wheat and all during 
May probably will be called upon to 
absorb 100 million bushels of pur- 
chase agreement wheat which farm- 
ers undoubtedly will offer to the 
agency because the open market is 
below the loan level. 

Secretary Brannan’s proposed farm 
program came in for a lot of discus- 
sion among grain men and millers, 
but because of the complicated na- 
ture of the subsidized supports to 
farmers and lack of knowledge about 
its ultimate cost to the taxpayers, it 
has had little effect marketwise. Its 
long-range possibilities would appear 
to be bearish so far as open market 
prices are concerned, although the 
rigid production and marketing con- 
trols which would have to accom- 
pany the subsidized supports might 
eventually bring production of wheat 
into line with potential domestic and 
world demands. At any rate, the new 
plan cannot apply to 1949 wheat, so 
it is certain that the present boot- 
Strap supports of 90% of parity are 
to be reckoned with for quite awhile. 


K.C. Premiums Break 


A violent reduction in premiums 
last week at Kansas City placed 
cash wheat 6¢ bu. closer to the Kan- 
Sas City May future. The break was 
initiated by a slackening of merchan- 
diser demand for cash wheat for de- 
livery to the CCC and a light need 
for wheat by flour mills, which now 
average in the Southwest no more 
than four days of production a week. 
Mark-ups for cash wheat declined as 
Much as 11%¢ during the week. Or- 
dinary No. 1 dark hard winter 
dropped from 25¢ over May on April 
ll to 13%¢ over on April 18. Pre- 
Miums for 12% protein declined from 
24%. @25%¢ over to only 13% @15%¢ 
Over at the end of the period, and 
138% protein dropped from 24%@ 
%%¢ down to 13%@19%¢ over. 
Short covering caused considerable 
Strength in May wheat, but the fu- 
tures market eased somewhat before 
the week ended. May went from the 
Week’s low of $2.03 April 11 to a high 


of $2.10% April 16 before closing at 
$2.07%2 April 18. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City, April 16, protein 
content considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.22% @2.33 

No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.19% @2.32% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard.....,.. 2.15% @2.31% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.12% @2.30% 
ee oe Per errs 2.23% @2.29 

Ne 2 AEROS SRR 2.20% @2.28% 
Beh ME ws ga 5% oS ek vedio aes 2.16% @2.27% 
Pes GR He tse biveactecdeve 2.13% @2.26% 


Spring Milling Demand Fair 

Movement to spring wheat termin- 
als enlarged somewhat, with 1,104 
cars at Minneapolis and 1,077 at Du- 
luth. Mill demand was quiet to fair, 
but elevator buyers continued to ab- 
sorb supplies actively for delivery to 
the CCC on previous and current 
contracts. Premiums averaged about 
1¢ lower for the week, but with a 
gain of 5¢ in the. May futures, cash 
prices ruled about 4¢ higher than the 
week before. At the close No. 1 dark 
northern spring, ordinary protein, 
was quoted at 13¢ to 18¢ over May. 
Twelve percent protein was quoted at 
15@20¢ over May; 13% protein 17@ 
22¢; 14% protein 18@23¢; 15% pro- 
tein 19@24¢; and 16% protein 26@ 
32¢ over May. The cash durum mar- 
ket showed a nervous tone. Demand 
was irregular while receipts were 
fairly heavy one day, only to taper 
off the next. As a result, there were 
some rather wide swings in the trad- 
ing basis. Premiums were off 2@4¢ 
compared with a week ago. Nos. 1 
and 2 hard amber durum, fancy mill- 
ing quality, were quoted at 19@21¢ 
over the May price. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, April 16: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 


1 DNS or ND 58 Ib. ........ $2.24% @2.29% 
12.00% Protein ...........+.+. 2.26% @2.31% 
13.00% Protein ............:- 2.28% @2.33% 
14.009 Protein ........6..00% 2.29% @2.34% 
15.00% Protein ..’............ 2.30% @2.35% 
2 | er eee 2.37% @2.43% 
1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
St. Bee are eee 1@ 3¢ 
SS RSA reser stat ore 2@ 7¢ 
on... SECA arerer es? ore 4@10¢ 
Sees. ‘Ot. HN id Wordle knw oe c case's bec ee 6@16¢ 


Pacific Trade Stagnant 

Wheat trading was stagnant in the 
Pacific Northwest last week, with 
only a few cars bought in the coun- 
try. The CCC stayed below the mar- 
ket, with a high offer of $2.20 bu., a 
figure 2¢ below trade prices. The 
‘CCC has a few ships loading, but the 
consensus is that the government 
cannot load its 14 million bushels 
purchased some time back before the 
end of May and is not interested in 
buying any more wheat. The embar- 
go was lifted a week ago, with ample 
receipts coming in. Crop conditions 
are good, but acreage lost through 
the freeze-out is quite heavy. The 
government estimate indicates’ a crop 
of 7% better than average for Ore- 
gon,- Washington and Idaho, but 
sharply lower than the bumper crop 
of a year ago. The government is ex- 
pected to take in 40 million bushels 
on loans at the end of April in the 
Pacific Northwest. 


-———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EIGHT VIOLATIONS NOTED 
IN FOOD & DRUG REPORT 


WASHINGTON — The. Food and 
Drug Administration of the Federal 
Security .Agency reports disposition 
of eight libel actions against flour in 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (OCWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to ‘The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 











April 10-16, *Previous April 11-17, April 13-19, April 14-20, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 
i PES ete eR Ee ee ee a 562,413 593,263 728,019 991,443 830,378 
IL o's. Ghindo a vaweseeeee le 1,125,244 1,147,771 1,487,874 1,410,027 1,207,204 
ERR I ere rare 438,392 345,061 361,520 656,496 392,836 
Central and Southeast ......... 529,615 518,347 §32,545 530,737 494,134 
North Pacific Coast ........... 201,714 253,244 343,412 - 377,531 328,065 
0! eee ery ey Peer ere 2,857,378 2,857,686 3,453,370 3,966,234 3,252,616 
Percentage of total U.S. output 69 69 70 68 67 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
-~Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week— nO July 1 to——, 
Apr. 10-16, Previous Apr. 11-17, Apr. 13-19, Apr. 14-20, April 16, April 17, 
1949 week 48 1947 1946 1949 1948 
Northwest ...... 54 57 70 95 81 30,406,822 36,559,408 
Southwest ...... 69 70 95 92 83 60,058,634 61,851,232 
WOO oak nkee 72 57 60 97 65 21,839,324 21,130,962 
Central and 8S. E. 68 66 68 67 64 - 23,216,059 22,754,190 
No. Pacific Coast 52 65 88 106 91 13,761,105 13,665,868 
Totals ...... 64 64 80 90 79 149,281,944 155,961,660 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
6-day week Flour % ac- 
6-day week Flour % ac- 
tivit capacity output tivity 
April 10-18 Sa SN OE april 10-22... 381,360 183,398 48 
. ns "a6 922. Previous week .. 381,360 *189,385 50 
Previous week .. 408,720 283,557 69 Y “ ~ 
4 TOP OBO ceased 378,960 268,074 71 
Year ago ....... 376,920 333,771 89 Nee wants nie 378,360 353-63 
Two years ago .. 364,320 340,693 93 et Bn pn. hg ’ 638 
a Ee CESS CO ele SO ELS 6 o Ten-year average ................. 61 
ON-YOar AVETAGE- ... 2... .cseceeees *Revised. 
Wichita Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
6-day week Flour % ac- cluding Duluth, st. Paul, North Dakota, 
george ror g any te Montana and Iowa: 
Apr 10-1 ° . ° " . 
Previous week .. 118,800 67,839 57 Sietiies ca’ 662°400 403.878 $1 
FOAP AHO .. 00 cas 118,800 112,085 94 , “ We “5 rg 6 
. Year ago ....... 660,600 459,945 69 
Two years ago .. 118,800 84,682 71 Tw . 
Hive wase evareie 73 wo years ago .. 667,800 637,805 96 
y we TASS occ eeecscessccce 70 Five-year average ...........s.00% 63 
en-year average ‘aan tee eeeeereres TON-YOQr AVOTABOS .....6..cccccccce 67 
na *Revised. 
6-day week Flour % ac- BUFFALO 
capacity output _ tivity i Ms 
April 10-16 . 100,200 87,616 8 6-day week Fleur '% 80 
ate capacity output _ tivity 
Previous week .. 100,200 81,277 81 April 10-17 606,000 438,392 72 
WOOP ‘OHO 5.2 asin 100,200 98,000 98 Previous week _. A ° 4 
T 100200 99450 99 revious week .. 606,000 345,061 57 
Five ears. ae. +s ” , 87 YOOr GOO | .cceccs 604,200 361,520 60 
Ore aee GUOTRD 004 60 se seers cess Two years ago .. 601,200 656,496 109 
Ten-year average ..........eeeeees 83 Five-year average ................ 72 
55 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas = Ten-year average ................. 72 


City, Wichita and Salina 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

éapacity output tivity 
April 10-16 ....1,001,400 737,494 7 
Previous week . .1,001,400 715,098 71 
ZORP OHO. ccicicee 964,680 944,018 98 
Two years ago .. 953,280 885,202 93 
Five-year average ..........see0065 85 
Ten-year NUE Ga Gud bib de secs ths 79 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


6-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output’ tivity 
April 10-16 - 780,964 529,615 68 
Previous week .. 780,964 *518,347 66 
Beer GRO .ccowée 780,966 532,545 68 
Two years ago .. 791,786 530,737 67 
Five-year average ................ 66 
Ten-year average ...............5. 64 


*Revised. 


* Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Intérior 
Washington Mills 


6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
April 10-16 . 243,000 111,815 46 
Previous week .. 243,000 *163,288 67 
Year ago ....... 243,000 238,313 98 
Two years ago .. 193,320 232,341 104 
Five-year Average ......eseeeecees 80 
Ten-year average .......-+-eseeeee 78 
*Revised. 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
April 10-16 - 146,400 89,899 61 
Previous week .. 146,400 89,956 61 
WORE BBO. coccuce 146,400 105,099 72 
Two years ago .. 134,200 145,190 108 
Five-year @V@rTage ......cesecceces 85 
Ten-year Average .......-56eeeeeee 75 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kangas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of 
milifeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


c—Bouthwest*—. ——Northwest*— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 


production 
April 10-17 . 22,786 1,229,818 11,122 
Previous week.. 23,242 $11 620 
Two weeks ago. 23,020 12,115 
Bn: Shed 6 i oR ee 30,129 1,258,280 13,762 
1947 .........-. 28,553 1,117,887 19,469 
EE isd 6 ves se-e-0 18,650 1,082,005 12,879 
MEE. 0 ébRiwegoios 25,500 1,029,906 19,414 
Five-yr. average 25,124 1,154,379 15,329 


--—Buffalot— --Combined**—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


todate production to date production to date production to date 


583,451 8,669 438,697 42,577 °2,251,966 
$6,612 41,474 
7,830 43,015 
704,951 7,441 418,242 51,332 2,381,473 
731,268 12,381 412,493 60,403 2,315,648 
723,400 6,089 428,798 37,618 2,234,203 
682,893 10,640 412,008 55,554 2,124,807 
685,193 9,044 422,048 49,497 2,261,620 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. ftAll mills. tRevised. 





the agency’s most recent issue of 
“Notices of Judgment Under the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act.” Fines totaling $4,650 were 
levied. 

‘In six of the eight cases, the charge 
ificluded violation of Section 402 (a) 
€4);>“It {the flour] had been pre- 
pared under insanitary conditions 





whereby it may have become con- 
taminated. . . .” This statement 
indicates that the federal inspectors 
examined the mills involved as well 
as the products. + fe: 

One case did not include the above- 
mentioned citation. The eighth case 
involved a deficiency of enrichment 
ingredients. 
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New Schedule of 
Rates Gets 


WASHINGTON—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. has given its stamp of 
approval to a schedule country ele- 
vator and terminal storage rates 
which will be applicable for the com- 
ing year under the uniform storage 
contract. However, it is learned that 
these terminal rates will not apply 
to port terminals in regard to cost 
and insurance charges. Managers of 
these port facilities have been noti- 
fied of this exception and that charges 
at these points will be subject to 
negotiated agreements. 

The schedule of rates reveals that 
increases are the exception and then 
available only if the grain is held 
in store for a longer period of time 
than last year. The trade had sub- 
mitted cost studies which disclosed 
increases over last year, but the Pro- 
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Grain Storage 


Approval of CCC 


duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion grain branch officials refused to 
take these figures into account or 
generally discounted them with state- 
ments that the government could not 
afford to pay higher rates for grain 
which was now considerably lower 
priced than the year previous. 

At the outset of the bargaining 
over the new contract government 
officials had offered sharply reduced 
storage rates on corn and barley, 
but finally yielded under trade pro- 
tests. However, the new rates for 
these grains are either lower basical- 
ly or require longer storage to ab- 
sorb the lowered basic rate. 

The approved uniform grain stor- 
age agreement rates for the coming 
year are shown in the accompanying 
table. 


APPROVED UNIFORM GRAIN STORAGE AGREEMENT RATES (APRIL, 1949) 














Wheat Handling ~ —Storage _ 
Grain Present Including C & I and* Including C & I* 
sorghums rates 10-day free storage beginning llth day 
Rye for han- re- loading Grand Present 
Soybeans dling ceiving out totalf days rate total total total 
Country— 
Byes LF «2... 6% 6 % 6% 200 1/20 10 16% 16% 
Aren 8 ...... 7% 6% %, 7 215 1/20 10% 17% 17% 
BPO OD wccess x 7% % x 220 1/20 11 19 19 
Area 4 .:.... s 7% % 8 230 1/20 11% 19% 19 
Terminal— 
BPOR. YD wcscce 2% 1% “ 2% 200 1/20 10 12% 12% 
APTOR DS ncccee 2% 1% % 2% 215 1/20 10% 13 13% 
Area 3...... 2% 1% % 2% 220 1/20 11 13% 13% 
Area 4 ...... 2% 1% % 2% 230 1/20 11% 13% 13% 
Corn— 
All areas 
Country ....... 5 4 uy, 4%, 200 1/20 10 14% 13% 
Terminal ..... 2% 1% % 2% 200 1/20 10 12% 12% 
Barley— ‘ 
Country ....... 6% 5 Y% 5Y% 200 1/20 10 15% 16% 
Terminal ..:.. 2% 1% % 2% 200 1/20 10 12% 12% 
Oats— 
Country .....-. 5 3 % : 200 1/25 8 11% 13% 
Terminal ..... 2% 1% % 2% 200 1/25 8 10% 12% 
esainer Sie 8% 6% “%t 7% 90@1/15 110@1/20 11% 18% 18 11/20 
Terminal ..... 3 2 %4t 2% 90@1/15 110@1/20 11% 14% 13% 
*Ten-day free storage in country warehouses only. 
tArea 1: California, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Minnesota; Area 2: Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Missourt, Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, Wisconsin; Area 3: Connecticut, Delaware, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, 


Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia; Area 4: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana,~ Mississippi, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 


Carolina, Tennessee, Texas. 


tIncludes all expenses incident to loading, coopering and lining cars. 
{Add 1¢ for wharfage if customary where grain is received at port locations. 





234.9 MILLION BUSHELS 
1947-48 WHEAT DELIVERED 


OTTAWA —During the 1947-48 
crop year the Canadian Wheat Board 
received 234,941,365 bu. wheat from 
prairie farmers according to the 
board’s annual report recently tabled 
in the House of Commons. Exports, 
including wheat flour, totaled 196 
million bushels. 

The board’s surplus from the five- 
year wheat pool at the end of the 
third year totaled $77,090,896. Since 
then, however, an additional payment 
of 20¢ bu. has been authorized on all 
wheat delivered to the board since 
July 31, 1945. 

Checks covering this payment are 
now being mailed by the board. 
Three checks will be issued cover- 
ing deliveries between Aug. 1, 1945, 
and March 31, 1949. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIELD WORK UNDER WAY 
ON MOST ONTARIO FARMS 


TORONTO—Work on farm lands 
is becoming general throughout On- 
tario. Prospects are good, with only 
a few areas experiencing damage 
from winter conditions. Drying winds 
and an abundance of sunshine in the 
past couple of weeks have prepared 
the fields’ for working. Some seed- 
ing is being doné in-eastern Ontario. 
Winter wheat, crops: af in ‘good ‘con- 
dition generally. 





BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
PLANS EVENTS FOR SPRING 


CHICAGO — The _ entertainment 
committee of the Bakers Club of .Chi- 
cago held a business meeting April 
5, followed by a “5:15” cocktail hour, 
dinner and gin rummy tournament. 

S. K. Nutter, Bakers Review, Chi- 
cago, assisted by S. O. Werner, The 
American Baker, Chicago, opened 
the business meeting and welcomed 
Peter Esperschmidt and Charles Os- 
wald of the Associated Retail Bakers 
of Greater Chicago, and Eugene Day, 
Chicago Retail Baker, who sat in the 
meeting and offered the full support 
and cooperation of their organiza- 
tions in conducting the “Yeast- 
Raised Sweet Goods Forum” to be 
held May 4. A subcommittee com- 
posed of these three persons and 
Otto Bergt, Metz Bakeries; L. A. 
Rumsey, Rumsey-Perkins, Inc., and 
Sam Davidsen, Davidson’s Bakeries, 
Was appointed to work out the final 
plans and arrangements for this 
event. 

The first golf tournament of the 1949 
season will be held at Elmhurst (Til) 
Country Club June 14, A subcommit- 
tee composed of Al Beaver, Humko 
Co.; W. L. Grewe, International Mill- 
ing Co.; Carl Hornkohl, Carl Horn- 
kohl Co., Inc.; Harry Larsen, Habel, 
Armbruster & Larsen Co.; L. J. Pel- 
ton, Coleman & Pelton; D. D. 
Vaughan, Bemméls-Vaughan, and’S. 
O. Werner, The American Baker, was 


appointed to handle both tourna- 
ments for 1949. 

Over 150 members and guests 
dropped in during the cocktail hour 
which followed the meeting of this 
committee. A number of the mem- 
bers and guests remained for dinner 
and joined in the gin rummy tourna- 
ment conducted by Carl Hornkohl 
and L. J. Pelton. Irving Teichner, 
Marquette Food Industries, Chicago, 
was winner with Capt. A. A. Lau- 
dani, who was a guest of George 
Neuman, Neuman Pastry Shops, as 
runner-up. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUFFALO FOOD PURCHASES 
REPORTED AFTER SURVEY 


WASHINGTON — Buffalo, N.Y., 
families consumed per person more 
bread and other baked goods in the 
winter months of 1948 than families 
living in Birmingham, San Fran- 
cisco or Minneapolis-St. Paul, accord- 
ing to a recent report of the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. The report was made on 
the basis of a 1948 winter food con- 
sumption survey of 258 Buffalo 
households, representing all income 
groups. 

With the tabulation of the results 
of the Buffalo survey, the bureau 
has completed a four-city story of 
family food practices for the winter 
season of 1948. Soon to be reported 
are findings from 1948 spring and fall 
surveys in the four cities. Still an- 
other study of 68 cities representing 
a cross-section of the U.S. will sup- 
plement these findings and round 
out a broad picture of what city 
and town families are eating, the re- 
port said. 

Changes in the nutritional quality 
of the diet in Buffalo over the last 
decade were indicated by compari- 
son with a study of Buffalo wage 
earners and clerical workers in the 
spring of 1936. The 1948 survey 
showed that Buffalo families were 
consuming considerably less flour 
and other cereals and slightly fewer 
bakery products. . 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
FARMERS GET CHECKS 


WINNIPEG—Checks for approxi- 
mately $5,750,000 were mailed to 
western farmers in March, boosting 
the total benefits for the 1948 Prairie 
Farm Assistance Act program to 
$13,712,128. In announcing the mail- 
ing of the checks, R. F. McGregor, 
P.F.A.A. director, said that Saskat- 
chewan claims for the past year were 
paid largely because of drouth dam- 
age, but in Manitoba most of the 
claims arose from flood losses. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


STANLEY ANDREWS TAKES 
OVER USDA FOREIGN POST 


WASHINGTON — Stanley An- 
drews, former front office executive 
at the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture under former Secretary Clinton 
P. Anderson and currently in charge 
of food procurement for the occu- 
pation forces in Germany, will re- 
place D. A. FitzGerald as director 
of the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations at USDA. 

The dropping of Dr. FitzGerald 
from the USDA staff is not consid- 
ered consequential policy-wise since 
he will continue as chief of the food 
supply division of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration. Mr. An- 
drews succeeded Dr. FitzGerald 














when he left USDA to act as secre- 
tary- general of the- International 
Emergency Food Council. 
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USDA Announces 
1949 Soybean 
Support Plans 


WASHINGTON—tThe support level 
for 1949-crop soybeans grading U‘S. 
No. 2 and containing not more than 
14% moisture will be 90% of the 
comparable price for all soybeans 
Sept. 1, 1949, it was announced by 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration. Premiums and discounts 
will apply to other grades. 

To be eligible for loan or purchase 
agreement, soybeans must grade U.S. 
No. 4 or better and must not con- 
tain more than 14% moisture. A pre- 
mium of 1¢ bu. will be applicable to 
green and yellow varieties, and a 
discount of 19¢ bu. for black, brown 
and mixed varieties. 

Loans and purchase agreements 
will be available to producers from 
the time of harvest through Jan. 31, 
1950. The loans will mature May 31, 
1950, or earlier on demand. Produc- 
ers desiring to deliver soybeans un- 
der purchase agreement must de- 
clare. their intention to sell within 
the 30-day period ending May 31, 
1950, or ending on such earlier date 
as may be determined by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. 

Last year, loans and purchase 
agreements were available on 1948 
crop soybeans through Dec. 31, 1948, 
and the loan maturity date was set 
at April 30, 1949. This year, both 
availability and maturity dates have 
been extended so as to strengthen 
the price support mechanism. 

Through Dec. 31, 1948, farmers 
put 6,563,644 bu. of 1948 crop soy- 
beans under loan, and 4,057,871 bu. 
under purchase agreement. 

In computing comparable prices 
for soybeans, a derived base price is 
used. As of March 15, 1949, the com- 
parable price for soybeans was $2.36 
bu. Ninety per cent of this price 
would be $2.12 bu. The price support 
for 1948 crop green and yellow soy- 
beans grading U.S. No. 2 and con- 
taining not more than 14% moisture 
was $2.18 bu., and for 1947 it was 
$2.04 bu. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GMI 25-YEAR CLUB ADDS 
13 VETERAN EMPLOYEES 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Minneapolis 
unit of General Mills’ 25-Year Club 
grew to 315 members April 12 when 
13 company veterans were received 
into the organization at a dinner in 
the Radisson Hotel. 

Speakers included Harry A. Bul- 
lis, chairman of the board; James F. 
Bell, founder of the company, and 
Leslie N. Perrin, company president. 

The new 25-Year Club members 
are Ole Aasby, Leo Sefelt, William 
H. Bagby, Horace McCraney, Walter 

defn R. Mulliken, Kathryn 
Peterson, E. V. Hetherington, Flor- 
ence Schultz, Ward Nelson,, G. Cul- 
len Thomas, Warren Plummer and 
Anne Wallin. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRICE FIXING CHARGED 


AUSTIN, TEXAS—One bakery and 
six groceries in Matador, Texas, have 
been charged with conspiring to fix 
the retail price of bread in an anti- 
trust suit filed in 126th District 
Court here recently by Price Danicl, 
attorney general. Judge Jack Roberts 
granted a temporary restraining or- 
der pending a hearing of the case. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS — 7,500 Cwts. Daily Copacity « Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





Advertising Boosts Sales 


Don’t Neglect the Opportunity to Tie-in With 
the Millers National Advertising Program 











, Ae can be sure, if flour is I-H milled, 
that will have an extra measure of 
sales-building quality. I-H goodness 
means a Satisfied customer every time 
and that is the kind of quality a flour 
distributor must have in these days 
of stiffer competition. Make your next 
order I- H. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Food Price Levels 

° 

Wholesale grocers and their retail 
customers are frequently confronted 
with the question of why food prices 
‘do not move in closer relationship to 
the prices for farm products. That is 
only a natural’ question, for many 
consumers are unfamiliar with the 
working of the farm and food indus- 
tries. It is, however, one which should 
be answered so that consumers will 
be familiar with the true facts. 

To this end the Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America, Inc., has issued a 


statement in which it explains that 
while retail food prices generally 
move in the same direction as farm 
product prices, they move up and 
down much less sharply. It adds that 
“for example, during 1937 and 1938 
the prices of five sensitive farm prod- 
ucts fell 30% while retail food prices 
fell only 7%. Then in 1940 and 1941 
farm product prices rose 25% but 
retail food prices rose only 9%.” 
What is even more important for 
wholesale grocers and other flour 
distributors to explain to consumers 
is this further reasoning given by 


Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 








the Grocery Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica, Inc.: “Food must pass through a 
long line of essential processes be- 
tween the farm and the consumer. 
Costs of research, processing, pack- 
aging, transportation, and distribu- 
tion do not rise or fall as rapidly 
as farm product prices. In fact they 
often move in the opposite direction, 
as at present. This is the fundamen- 
tal reason that retail food prices fluc- 
tuate less widely than farm product 
prices.” 

These are basic facts which every 
consumer in the country should 
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A few strictly protected 
territories open for 


The way to forget your old troubles 
is to get new ones. The average flour 
jobber has plenty of new competitive 
troubles now in the premium line and 
in similar ways. Nevertheless it does 
not pay to forget that the housewife 
is still looking for top quality first and 
that the fanciest premium does not 
compensate for poor flour. Here at 
Dobry’s Mill we put quality first 
always. And Uncle Jed is on the 
job every day to make sure that 
DOBRY’S BEST and BEST of the 
WEST are the finest flours that ever 
graced a kitchen. That’s why they are 
such a prize for the jobber, too. 


JED CHECKUM 
The Dobry Quality Policeman 


FAZO7U Zz 


MAAS? 
i, vkon. Oklahoma 








know. The best way they can be ad- 
vised of them is through the combined 
activity of flour and other food manu- 
facturers, wholesale and retail food 
distributors. This is a responsibility 
these groups owe to their own busi- 
nesses, as well as to the consumers 
of the country. 


Higher Costs Hurt 


oO ‘ 

Paul S. Willis, president of the 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, 
Inc., recently declared that the vol- 
ume of business is holding up very 
well, but that the chief problem is a 
rising cost of production and distri- 
bution, including higher wages and 
transportation costs. He added that 
this has brought net profits in the 
grocery manufacturing industry to an 
all time low of an average of 3¢ per 
dollar of sales “‘and the only redeem- 
ing feature is that we are doing a big 
business.” 

Wholesale grocers and other flour 
distributors are confronted with 
much the same problems. Their costs 
of labor, distribution, and in many 
cases taxes, have advanced beyond 
the point to which they may in- 
crease their prices and continue to 
do a good volume of business. 

Their only alternative has been 
to watch these costs as closely as 
possible, and try to maintain volume 
at a high level. There has been 
some opportunity for economy in re- 
arranging delivery routes and in con- 
centrating sales efforts. Wherever 
possible this should be done, for 
many other costs are fixed. However, 
economy should not be effected at 
the expense of sales activities, for 
that would defeat its own purpose. 


An Agricultural Policy 


©] 

Flour distributors, much more than 
many other business men, are dcep- 
ly concerned with whatever agricul- 
tural policies may be adopted by the 
government. Though these policies 
are supposedly applied to farmers, 
nevertheless they are reflected <ef- 
initely upon the business of flour ‘lis- 
tribution. 

Along this same line of reasoning, 
we were interested in the follow ing 
comment recently made by Clarence 
Francis, chairman of the board, Gen- 
eral Foods Corp.: “We simply can- 
not afford to have our food and a:ri- 
cultural policy be tossed about by 4 
congressional committee, nudged or 
pressured by farm organizations, |1a- 
bor, industry, or by anyone else. T)at 
policy concerns far more than 25 to 
30 million farm residents, far more 
even than 150 million Americans. To- 
day American farm policy is a factor 
in world peace, perhaps in the sur- 
vival of civilization. It deserves to be 
treated as such.” 

This is, of course, an accurate out- 
line of the situation. All flour <is- 
tributors who have personal contacts 
with their Senators and Representa- 
tives should do all in their power 
to bring these facts home to them 
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so that agricultural production and 
food distribution may not become 
more of a political football than it 
already is. Mr. Francis goes so far as 
to say this may mean the survival of 
civilization itself. 


What Should Be Known 


Oo 

Consumers first, then followed to 
a lesser degree by retail and whole- 
sale distributors, frequently think 
that profits made by manufacturers, 
such as flour millers and other food 
producers, are not properly utilized. 
They have the false impression that 
too much money is paid to stock- 
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holders in the form of dividends. 
The truth is, of course, that much 
of whatever profits are made are 
being put back into the manufactur- 
ing plants. To quote from a recent 
bulletin from the committee on ad- 
vertising of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, “Today, almost two 
thirds of all profits are going to re- 
build and improve plants and equip- 
ment. More than $13 billion of this 
year’s profits are being plowed back 
. as a large proportion of profits 
have always gone... to buy workers 
better tools to work with, better 
surroundings in which to work. 
Profits plowed back are making pos- 





“4 


sible better products, and more of 
them, for all of us.” 

Flour distributors are especially 
fortunate in this respect, for millers 
have spent large sums of money in 
improving their plants, providing 
better grain storage facilities, and in 
erecting laboratories by which their 
products may be controlled. These 
facts should be made known to re- 
tailers and consumers. Enriched 
flour and the products made from it 
are among the most efficient and 
economical foods obtainable today, 
and this is largely due to the fact 
that flour millers have reinvested 
whatever profits they may have 
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made in facilities with which they 
might improve the quality of their 
products. 


Sales Managers as Leaders 


° 

Wholesale grocers and flour job- 
bers whose businesses are large 
enough to have one or more sales 
managers in their organizations 
should realize the responsibility of 
these men in their distribution sys- 
tem. Presumably they have sales- 
men under their jurisdiction, and 
how well these men perform is close- 
ly related to the cooperation they 
receive from their sales managers. 

One of the most important things 
that a sales manager should realize 
is that he must be a leader and not 
a boss. If a man has the makings 
of a successful flour salesman, it is 
to be presumed that he has sufficient 
independence and intelligence so that 
he will succeed far better through 
the cooperation of his sales manager 
than through the issuance of stuffy 
instructions. 

Furthermore, anyone’ entrusted 
with the means of leading salesmen 
should be capable of selling in his 
own right. We have known many suc- 
cessful flour sales managers, and each 
one has invariably been a leader. 
We have known a few bosses, but 
we have forgotten their names and 
we don’t know where they are now. 
Leadership is probably the most im- 
portant factor in sales management. 


Common Sense in 
Advertising 
re) 


Recently the Cincinnati mewspa- 
pers took the position that they would 
not accept advertising copy in which 
exaggerated claims were made unless 
they were definitely verified in ad- 
vance of publication. These includ- 
ed such statements as “biggest bar- 
gains,” “greatest buy,” “lowest 
prices,” and other similar claims. 

Obviously this is a step in the 
right direction and one for which 
retail grocers should be thankful. 
Advertising copy of that kind does 
nothing but create doubt in the 
minds of consumers about other 
merchants. We have often wondered 
if such statements could be proven, 
for some retailer is always cutting 
under the price of another. 

Wholesale flour distributors, in 
their relationships with their retail 
dealers, should urge them to em- 
phasize the fact in whatever adver- 
tising they may do that they are 
performing an essential service for 
the community, that they are provid- 
ing fair food values, and that they 
are a dependable source of supply. 
In that way sound businesses are es- 
tablished to the advantage of con- 
sumers, wholesalers and _ retailers 
alike. 


How to Use Profits 
° 


Recently we have heard so many 
complaints about the complete lack 
of profits in the flour distributing 
business that it almost seems foolish 
to write about them. However, dis- 
tributors are staying in business, 4s 
a great majority of them will con- 
tinue to do, so obviously there are 
some profits being made in this field 
of activity. 

For years we have heard discus- 
sions as to how such profits should 
be used. One line of thinking has 
been that they should be paid to 
stockholders in the form of dividends. 
while another thought has been that 
they should be paid to employees, © 
reinvested in the business. Basically 
(Continued on page 37) 
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Tose of your consumers who demand whole 
wheat bread—and those who buy occasionally for variety or preference — 
offer a profitable volume of whole wheat products in most markets. 

You can better your share of this profitable volume with the finer flavored loaves 
of better eating quality you get with COMMANDER-LARABEE whole wheat flours. 
Ask your COMMANDER-LARABEE representative about these special whole 
wheat flours, milled by specialists in “Bakers Flours”. And remember to include 
some whole wheat with your next order for COMMANDER-LARABEE “Bakers Flours.” 


" mander-Larabee Milling Company 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO,, Kanses City 








COMMANDER MILLING CO Minneapolis BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP., Buffale 
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Arrangements Almost Complete 
for Feed Trade Show June 6-8 


MILWAUKEE—Plans for the Na- 
tional Feed Industry Show to be held 
at the Milwaukee Auditorium June 
6-8, are virtually complete. As of 
April 16, the show managers report 
that the event was within one booth 
of a complete sellout. All that re- 
mains is for the exhibitors to move 
into the 24,000 sq. ft. of space in the 
main arena of the auditorium to be 
ready for the crowds starting at 
noon, June 6. 

All segments of the feed and grain 
trade will be represented. Many of 
the exhibitors are planning to have 
equipment in actual operation at the 
show. Others have indicated that 
they will offer some novel ideas to 
attract attention. Here for the first 
time it will be possible to see the 
feed industry under one roof and to 
buy and compare machinery and all 
other commodities used by the feed 
and grain trade, the manager points 
out. 


Convention Also Planned 


The affair will be a double-bar- 
relled event since the 24th annual 
convention of the Central Retail Feed 
Assn. will be held at the auditorium 
at the same time. Meetings are sched- 
uled only in the mornings of the 
three days, and afternoons and eve- 
nings will be reserved to visit the 
exhibit hall. 

Donald F. Crane, E. J. Crane & 
Sons, Chippewa Falls, Wis., president 
of the association, has announced that 
all who come to Milwaukee are cor- 
dially invited to participate in the 
meetings. This convention is annually 
the largest feed meeting in Ameri- 
ca. 

The association program will offer 
a banquet at the auditorium the eve- 
ning of June 7, followed by a floor 
show on the stage of the exhibit 
hall. On June 8 the Salesmen’s Club 
of the central association will hold 
its “eye-opener” breakfast at the 
Hotel Schroeder, and that noon all 
who attend will be invited to a buffet 
luncheon at the club rooms of the 
Blatz Brewing Co. 


To Hear Senator 


One of the featured speakers on 
the Central program will be Senator 
Karl Mundt of South Dakota. Sen. 
Mundt is co-author of the famous 
Mundt-Nixon bill of the last session 
and famous for his efforts to unmask 
Communism. 

Other speakers who will appear on 
the program are Walter C. Berger, 
Chicago, president of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn.; Ray B. 
Bowden, executive vice president of 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn.; Homer K. Huntington, Chi- 
cago, director of the Poultry & Egg 


KANSAS WHEAT NOT HURT 
BY STRONG WINDS 


* 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Gale- 
like winds which swept the high 
plains last week did not help the 
growing wheat, but reports to Hutch- 
inson elevator operators indicate that 
they did little damage. The new crop 
has sufficient growth to prevent 
blowing. The winds were drying, how- 
ever, and early rains will be needed 
to keep the plants growing. Cool 
weather has retarded growth up to 
now. 


National Board; C. Dean McNeal, 
director of business analysis for Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

In addition, radio station WLS, 
Chicago, will originate its Dinner 
Bell broadcast from the Central meet- 
ing June 7, with Arthur C. Page in 
charge. 

Advance reservations indicate that 
many feed men are bringing their 
wives to Milwaukee for this event 
and also their key men. The feed 
show will have an abundance of in- 
formation about the feed and grain 
trade on display to merit the at- 
tendance of all who have a real in- 
terest in the strength and growth of 
the industry, the show manager 
states. 
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OKLAHOMA WHEAT REMAINS 
IN FAVORABLE CONDITION 


OKLAHOMA CITY — Favorable 
weather the past week has enabled 
farmers in Oklahoma to make ex- 
cellent progress in field preparation 
and in planting corn and grain sor- 
ghums. Approximately 50% of the 
corn acreage has been planted. Corn 
planted earlier is coming up, but 
growth has been retarded by cool 
weather and lack of sunshine. 

The wheat crop continues in good 
condition with less abandonment 
than last year in the northwestern 
sector and more abandonment in the 
southwestern area where drouth was 
late in breaking. Cutworms have 
been doing some damage in that 
belt. 

The federal survey issued last week 
forecasts a probable yield of nearly 
102 million bushels, second largest 
crop the state has ever produced. 'This 
would indicate a 13.5-bu. acre aver- 
age which would be equal to last 
year’s average. 
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GMI Advertising 
Will Explain - 
Economic System 


MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills’ 
April and May national institutional 
advertising will be geared to the Ad- 
vertising Council’s campaign to ex- 
plain the American economic sys- 
tem, Samuel C. Gale, vice president 
in charge of advertising and public 
services, has announced. 

“In this initial ad, and in others 
which may follow, we have tried to 
illustrate some of the basic truths 
about our economic system with spe- 
cific examples drawn from the com- 
pany’s own experience, facts, figures 
and policies,” Mr. Gale said. 

Full-page, four-color, the first ad 
appears April 17 (American Week- 
ly), May 9 (Life) and May 21 (Sat- 
urday Evening Post). Entitled “Like 
to See Our Baby Picture?” the lay- 
out shows an 1885 packing room in 
the company’s Minneapolis flour mill. 
Copy cites the progress made in 
GMI under “our free economy.” 

Unique feature of the ad is that 
it was created with the help and co- 
operation of the American Federa- 
tion of Grain Millers (AFL), the 
union which represents all of the 
production employees in the com- 
pany’s flour, feed and package foods 
plants. A box inset signed by Sam 
P. Ming, president of AFGM, reads, 
“We all live better today because of 


the American brand of teamwork. 
Collective bargaining in good faith 
is an important phase of that team- 
work.” 

“So far as we know,” Mr. Gale 
said, “this is the first national ad- 
vertisement in which labor and man- 
agement in a major company have 
joined in the expression of common 
aims.” 

The theme is summed up in the 
final paragraph of the advertisement: 
“This kind of teamwork, so charac- 
teristic of our free American eco- 
nomic system, is being practiced by 
millions of men and women in thou- 
sands of enterprises throughout our 
nation. It has given us Americans 
the world’s highest standard of liv- 
ing. And the best is yet to come, if 
we keep on working together.” 

Mr. Gale is a member of the board 
of directors of the Advertising Coun- 
cil. The Minneapolis office of Batten, 
Barton, Dunstine & Osborn is the 
agency working with the company’s 
public services department. 
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ST. LOUIS GRAIN CLUB 
HOLDS SPRING OUTING 


ST. LOUIS—The St. Louis Milling 
& Grain Club held an early spring 
outing at Norwood Hills Country 
Club April 12, 111 members and 
guests attending. 

The club had as its guest speak- 
er Peter French, president of the 
Missouri Zoological Society. Mr. 
French has traveled extensively all 
over the world, and he showed a 
colored film of one of his recent 
trips to Dutch Guiana in South 
America. 

Twenty-six members played golf 
during the afternoon and prizes were 
awarded to the following: 

Frank Bock, Illinois Central Rail- 
road; Bruce Norris, Norris Grain 
Corp.; Elmer Schwarz, Ralston Pu- 
rina Co.; George Whyte, Chase Bag 
Co.; Clark King, M. D. King Milling 
Co.; Charles Barron, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; P. C. Knowl- 
ton, Checkerboard Elevator Co.; 
Ben Schulein, Sr., and Ben Schulein, 
Jr., The Neumond Co. ’ 

At the dinner R. H. Dean, Ralston 
Purina Co., president of the club, in- 
troduced and officially welcomed the 
guests. 
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USDA Announces 
Support Plan for 
Manufacturing Milk 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
an additional program to support 
prices of milk going into manufac- 
turing uses during 1949 at a national 
average of 90% of the parity equiva- 
lent price for manufacturing milk, 
in accordance with the Agricultural 
Act of 1948. (The parity equivalent 
price is 88.5% of the U.S: average 
parity price of all milk sold by farm- 
ers at wholesale to plants and deal- 
ers.) The support operations will be 
carried out through offers by the 
department to purchase nonfat dry 
milk solids, when necessary. 

In carrying out any necessary sup- 
port operations, the department will 
offer to buy in any area during 1949 
nonfat dry milk solids of U.S. extra 
grade at 12.25¢ lb. for spray type 
solids and 11¢ for roller type solids 
for delivery before Sept. 1, and at 
12.75¢ for spray and 11.50¢ for roller 
for delivery on and after Sept. 1. 

Any nonfat dry milk solids ac- 
quired under the program will be 
available for sale to agencies admin- 
istering foreign programs and for use 
in school lunch programs. The milk 
solids also will be available for sale 
in the domestic market at not less 
than the purchase price plus storage 
and other carrying costs incurred by 
the department. 

A similar program to support farm 
prices of butterfat at 90% of parity 
through purchases of butter was an- 
nounced Feb. -8, 1949. The programs 
supplement each other. 

The two support programs as an- 
nounced, both with seasonal differen- 
tials, are planned to encourage nor- 
mal storage of dairy products during 
the spring and summer months of 
seasonally large production for mar- 
keting in the fall and winter. By 
encouraging commercial storage, the 
programs are expected to stabilize 
the market by preventing a drastic 
decline in butterfat and manufactur- 
ing milk prices during the heavy 
producing period and a subsequent 
sharp rise during the months of low 
production. 


The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, 


and allied stocks listed on the New York 


Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


Allied Mills, Inc. 
Allis-Chalmers 
American Cyanamid 


i ak ek oe hak ewh eens O06 pet 
Continental Baking Co. ..................... 


Corn Products Refining Co. 
Dow Chemical 

Dow Chemical, $3.25 2nd Pfd. 
General Baking Co. 

General Foods Corp. 


SS ERT a a ee 


General Mills, Inc., 344% 
Merck & Co. 

National Biscuit Co. 
Novadel- 


Purity Bakeries Corp. 

Quaker Oats Co. 

St. Regis Paper Co. ....... 
dard Brands, Inc. ...... 


*Standard Milling Co. 


Close 
April 16, 
1949 


Close 
April 8, 
1949 


Ye 


*+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. Ww 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded April 16: 


Bid Asked 
*Flour Mills of America, Inc... 10% 11 
General Foods Corp., 50 Pfd. 161% 163 
Merck & Co, $3.50 Pfd. 90% 91% 


Bid Asked 
Pillsbury Mills, Imc., .......... 2856 29 
Pilisbury Mills, $4 Pfd. ...... 103% 101% 


*Chicage stock market. ¢Over counter. ¢Subsidiary Winthrop-Stearns, Inc. 
SSS, RETR ENT SEAT ENR ARIE Tar 
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Research Advisory 
Group Renamed; 
Function Broadened 


WASHINGTON—The National Ad- 
visory Committee established under 
the Research and Marketing Act will 
hereafter be known as the Agricul- 
tural Research Policy Committee, 
and its responsibilities, within the 
scope and intent of the act, will in- 
clude advising on over-all agricul- 
tural policies on research and relat- 
ed educational and service programs, 
Charles F. Brannan, secretary of 
agriculture, announced. The secre- 
tary is chairman of the advisory 
group which met here recently. 

The goal of this research, educa- 
tional and service work, Mr. Bran- 
nan announced, is the improvement 
of the agricultural economy in the 
interest of the general welfare 
through programs which include pro- 
vision for: 

1. The supply of food, fiber and 
other agricultural products needed to 
constantly improve the standard of 
living of the American people. 

2. Conserving and improving the 
soil and water and other agricultural 
resources of the nation. 

3. Maintaining desirable ratios of 
soil-building to soil-depleting crops 
and of livestock numbers to human 
populations. 

4. Increasing the efficiency of pro- 
duction and marketing of agricul- 
tural products. 

5. A fair income and living stand- 
ard for the American farmer in rela- 
tion to other groups so that he may 
continue to feed and clothe the na- 
tion. 

Work on assembling a comprehen- 
sive inventory of more than 11,000 
federal, federal-state, and state agri- 
cultural research projects, a step 
previously recommended by the com- 
mittee, is well under way, and it is 
expected that it will be further de- 
veloped in cooperation with the Of- 
fice of Experiment Stations. The 
committee had asked for the inven- 
tory as an aid to evaluating addition- 
al research work. 

Tentative plans for a _ national 
workshop of state college marketing 
leaders, to be held at the University 
of Minnesota in August were out- 
lined by E. A. Meyer, RMA Admin- 
istrator and his staff. The workshop 
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is part of the training program for 
marketing personnel being carried 
on under RMA sponsorship. 
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STAFFORD BOARD MEETS 

STAFFORD, KANSAS—Officers of 
the Stafford (Kansas) Grain & Sup- 
ply Co. attended a meeting of the 
board of directors recently. Albert 
Tuckwood is president, vice presi- 
dent, H. W. Knoche; L. W. Wendel- 
burg, secretary. Members of the 
board of directors are Roy Kelly, 
Creel Brock and Gilbert Flander- 
meyer. E. R. Tucker continues as 
manager of the elevator and com- 
pany properties. 
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SUNSHINE BISCUIT SALES 
IN QUARTER BELOW 1948 


NEW YORK—Sales of Sunshine 
Biscuits, Inc., in the first quarter of 
this year were slightly lower than a 
year ago, Hanford Main, president, 
stated at the recent stockholders’ 
meeting. 

“In view of lower prices for cer- 
tain raw materials, however, earn- 
ings are being maintained at a sat+ 
isfactory rate,” he added. 

Mr. Main disclosed that within the 
past few weeks prices of about a 
dozen lines of cookies have been re- 
duced approximately 10%. 

“We have entered a period of grad- 
ually decreasing prices wherever 
supply is exceeding demand. Com- 
petition is daily becoming keener. 
However, the decline in the cost of 
living for the past few months should 
temper the demands of labor for a 
further round of wage increases, and 
the larger number of unemployed 
workers has already cut down our 
labor turnover,” Mr. Main said. 
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RAY THELEN TALKS TO 
DUNWOODY BAKING SCHOOL 


MINNEAPOLIS — Ray _ Thelen, 
Standard Brands, Inc., conducted a 
demonstration April 13 for the staff 
and students of the Dunwoody Bak- 
ing School. Mr. Thelen made up a 
variety of fancy bag-type cookies. 
He discussed formulas and also va- 
riations in ingredients in order to 
obtain results desired. He also cov- 
ered mixing procedures and top- 
pings used in decorating these fancy 
cookies. After his discussion, a ques- 
tion and answer session was held. 


Sugar Users Urge 
Higher Domestic 
Consumption Quota 


WASHINGTON — Representatives 
of the major industrial users of sug- 
ar, including the American Bakers 
Assn. and the Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, have joined in re- 
questing the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to consider raising the 1949 
domestic sugar consumption quota to 
“a satisfactory level.” 

The USDA set the 1949 quota at 
7,250,000 tons, although the indus- 
trial sugar users had requested a 
figure of 7,940,000 tons. 

The recent request, in the form of 
a letter to Charles F. Brannan, sec- 
retary of agriculture, cited prelim- 
inary figures on March sugar distri- 
bution and pointed out that an “ex- 
amination of these figures only serves 
to increase our apprehension as to 
the gravity of the situation which 
confronts all users of sugars, house- 
wives as well as industrial users.” 

“On the basis of actual distribu- 
tion through March, 1949, the normal 
distribution of sugar for 1949 would 
be approximately 7,939,000 tons,” the 
letter said. “This estimated normal 
distribution is based on percentage 
figures worked out by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the period 
1935-36-38-40. If 1949 repeats the 
distribution pattern of 1948 percent- 
agewise, then on the basis of pre- 
liminary figures through March, 
1949, the 1949 year’s total distribu- 
tion would be approximately 9,626,- 
000 tons. Even if we assume the dis- 
tribution for the remaining nine 
months of 1949 will be more than 
equal to 1948 distribution for the like 
period, the 1949 yearly distribution 
would total 7,747,000 tons. 

“The above analysis is based sole- 
ly on figures published by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and does 
not take into account any of the sev- 
eral factors which may make for 
generally greater sugar distribution 
in 1949 than was had in the prior 
year. A comparison of these figures 
with the original consumption esti- 
mate of 7,250,000 tons for 1949 indi- 
cates an urgent need for adjustment 
upward of that estimate. 

“A steady upward trend in sugar 
prices to users since the announce- 
ment of the consumption estimate, 
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despite an opposite trend in other 
commodity prices and a downward 
trend in the cost-of-living index, 
shows an unnatural and dangerous 
economic situation impending.” 
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GANO BUYS ELEVATOR 

HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — The 
Gano Grain Corp. has doubled its 
elevator holdings in Langdon, Kan- 
sas, with the purchase of a 15,000- 
bushel storage building there from 
the Buhler Mill & Elevator Co. Sale 
price of the frame and iron-clad 
structure was not disclosed. The new 
elevator is similar to another owned 
by the Gano Grain Corp. in Lang- 
don. It will be managed by Roy Ap- 
plegate. 
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ELEVATOR MEN DISCUSS 
LOAN WHEAT MOVEMENT 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS—Ware- 
housemen and country elevator op- 
erators met here April 12 with fed- 
eral-state officials in the courthouse 
community room. The officials out- 
lined a plan established for the move- 
ment of loan and purchase agreement 
grain. Those explaining the plan in- 
cluded: Glenn H. Johnson, Manhat- 
tan, state committee chairman; 
Woodrow R. Walton, Kansas City, 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration commodity office director, 
and Chester Polson, Manhattan. 
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HIGHER INCOME REPORTED 
BY CONTINENTAL BAKING 


NEW YORK—Continental Baking 
Co. has reported net income for the 
13 weeks ended March 26 at $1,320,- 
971.19, compared with $1,130,612.51 
for the similar period ended March 
27, 1948. Gross sales for the period 
were set at $36,869,699.67, compared 
with $37,809,277.40 for the compara- 
tive 1948 quarter. 
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HISTORIC MILL BURNS 

UNION CITY, MICH.—The his- 
toric Randall Grain Mill was de- 
stroyed recently by fire of undeter- 
mined origin, with a loss estimated 
at more than $100,000 by Ray. Ran- 
dall, Jr., owner of the mill. The mill 
was built approximately 100 years 
ago. Mr. Randall announced that he 
would rebuild the structure. He car- 
ried $20,000 insurance on the build- 
ing and $10,000 on the contents. 





ASBE MEETING SCENES—Bread processing and semi-bulk handling of 


flour were featured during the morning session March 8 at the March 7-10 
meeting of the American Society of Bakery Engineers. Earl G. Johnson (in 
the picture at left above), Lowenburg Bakery, Ottumwa, Iowa, served as 
session chairman. In the second picture from the left are shown two men 
who discussed semi-bulk handling of flour. Left to right, they are: H. W. 


Wortman, Zinsmaster Baking Co., Minneapolis, and Tom Freer, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis. D. M. Binger (in the third picture), D. M. Binger Co. 
Minneapolis, is shown at the microphone in the same discussion. In the last 
picture, left to right, are: OC. L. Hunter, Feuchtenberger Bakeries, Ashland, 
Ky., and R. W. Selman, OC. J. Patterson Co., Kansas City, who discussed bread 
processing. 
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{BREAD AND CAKE 
FLOURS 


KANSAS MILLING CO 


._ WICHITA, KANSAS 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 










The confidence that buyers have 
in the baking values of SANTA 
FE TRAIL and SILK FLOSS 
is a source of pride to us. For 
confidence in a product is won 
only as the result of consistent 
excellence in performance. The 
unvarying top quality of these 
famous brands can help make 
your loaf the best in the market. 

















She 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








La Grange Flours... . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of 
their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


pA GRANGE MILLS finesorx 
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TRI-STATE MILLING CO. Rapin city, Ss. D. 














STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. 





FLOUR, GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS 


When routed via Chicago; C.S.S. & S.B. to 
eastern markets, are assured personalized, 
expeditious handling. 


The Central West is served by our offices as listed below: 


E. IRBER, General Agent, 316 Corn Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
G. W. SISK, General Agent, 800 Board of Trade Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 

F. A. STEFFANIAK, General Agent, 309 Merchants Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
W. M. SLAVIK, General Freight Agent, 22 W. Monroe St,, Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


Cc. L. BINGER, Freight Traffic Manager 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IMinois 
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Call. . 


Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—good milling wheatl 


Vi ctor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 
—immediate or deferred 
shipment! 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—our stocks analyzed 
for baking strength! 


Vi ctor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Ask for— 
LOREN JOHNSON or W.W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 


KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
€ 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state- 
in the Union. 

MINNESOTA .. . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 
GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE bal 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















Deliveries of 
Grain in Germany 
Still Under Quota 


HAMBURG —Grain deliveries in 
the Anglo-American zones of Ger- 
many up to the middle of March 
amounted to 2,350,000 metric tons, a 
figure which is still nearly 300,000 
tons short of the quota set by the 
authorities for collection from the 
German growers. A recent increase 
in the price offered for wheat did 
not succeed in speeding up deliveries 
by producers but officials are still 
hoping that the incentive provided 
by the scheme for the exchange of 
corn for wheat will result in the 
fulfillment of the quota by the end 
of the crop year. 

The main talking point among 
German traders at the present is the 
working of the recently introduced 
port scheme whereby local traders 
are allowed some share in foreign 
business under the direction of vari- 
ous official bodies. 

One criticism concerns the throw- 
ing open of the business to all who 
are in a position to put down 50% of 
the purchase money, a method which 
leads to the receipt of a large num- 
ber of small offers by the authori- 
ties. It has been suggested that as 
a result of this, there is a tendency 
on the part of the official buying 
organizations to accept a tender from 
those importers offering the largest 
quantities, even at somewhat higher 
prices, thus nullifying the efforts of 
the main body of importers. 

Difficulties have also been experi- 
enced because some countries still 
operate an export monopoly, the rice 
trade being quoted as an example. 
The same situation also applies to 
some of the oilseed and oilcake trade. 
As a result the selling country en- 
trusts its offer to one importer only, 
thus tending to introduce the mo- 
nopoly system to the buying side of 
the trade. 

It is agreed by observers, however, 
that the system will take some time 
to settle down and the hope has been 
expressed that the _ controlling 
authorities will gain by experience 
and make alterations accordingly. 
Such alterations are deemed to be 
necessary if the scheme is to be ex- 
tended thus making it possible, at 
some future date, to return the buy- 
ing of wheat, flour and other com- 
modities to the hands of private 
traders. 
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N.W. SHIPPERS ADVISORY 
BOARD TO MEET APRIL 28 


ABERDEEN, S.D.—The 88th reg- 
ular meeting of the Northwest Ship- 
pers Advisory Board will be held 
in the ballroom of the Alonzo Ward 
Hotel here at 9:30 a.m. April 28, 
1949. 

In addition to discussions on car 
supply and transportation conditions, 
committee reports, and reports of 
state vice chairmen, there will be 
a summary of the second quarter 
forecast and remarks by the district 
manager. 

The meeting will be preceded by a 
meeting of the railroad contact com- 
mittee in the Milwaukee passenger 
station, Minneapolis, at 2 p.m. April 
27. Information on reduced fare cer- 
tificates may be obtained from W. L. 
Harvey, Association of American 
Railroads, 534 Midland Bank Bidg., 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


EXTRA HOUR 


_ OF DOUGH STABILITY 


 WisDom 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex. 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA. NEBRASKA 





FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J. C..L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 














THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
KANSAS 











PLAIN OR 


PAPE PRINTED BAG] 


TRUCK COVERS 
TWINES INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exns Miiume Co., Inman, Kan. 
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“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 

RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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Centennial OTM UTE: Co, 


‘GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 
SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC and EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
™, PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
ms CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
i BLUESTEM and HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF THE WORLD'S MOST MODERN 


“MILLS AT SPOKANE + WENATCHEE ~- RITZVILLE « PORTLAND 








FOR BAKERS 





ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALEA, WASHINGTON = 
Mills ot Wailtsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon Cake Flour: 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 


GROWN NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 


MTL Ss SS INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 


Millers of High — s ~ ?; ; ’ ‘ : 
. oy rants md ne Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants - 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
3 MINNEAPOLIS <> DULUTH 


and w in the 
Idaho and Washinewen, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgaTr tz, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 


CLIFF H. MORRIS & OO. EAsTERNW REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New Yorx Crry WE STERN MILLING Co. 












































MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
BLUESTEM—PATENT FLOUR 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT FLOUR 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. **: Louis, 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 38,900 SACKS 
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SOVIET SPRING —A. Savchenko- 
Belsky provides us, through our 
London office, with a news release 
on how the spring work proceeds in 
Russia’s principal wheat-producing 
regions. From it we take these few 
paragraphs: 

“Collective farm fields are green 
with the shoots of spring wheat and 
barley in all the main agricultural 
regions of the country—Turkmenia, 
the Volga, Don and Kuban areas and 
the Ukraine. 

“Spring preparation, always one 
of the most important periods in the 
life of the collective farms and ma- 
chine and tractor stations, has been 
thorough. The successes scored last 
year by the collective farms and ma- 
chines and tractor stations have laid 
the groundwork for a big new up- 
swing in all branches of Socialist 
agriculture. This spring, witnesses 
the initial large scale steps toward 
realization of Stalin’s grandiose plan 
for the transformation of the dry 
steppe areas. There has been sweep- 
ing application of the achievements 
of Michurinist science and populari- 
zation of the experience of the agri- 
culturists who last year reaped out- 
standing harvests. 


@ Hero of Socialist Labor—‘“The 
Soviet press recently published the 
first honors list conferring the title 
of Hero of Socialist Labor on collec- 
tive farm agriculturists who distin- 
guished themselves by growing high 
harvests in 1948. First to get this 
high title were 17 men and women 
of Krasnodar Territory. It is indica- 
tive that while in 1947 these leading 
agriculturists attained big yields on 
relatively small areas, last year they 
did it on tracts of 450 and more 
acres. They gathered an average of 
25 and more bushels of wheat to the 
acre. 

“A new upsurge in production and 
Socialist emulation has been evoked 
in the collective farm villages by 
the joint decision of the Council of 
Ministers and the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party which was 
recently published in the Soviet 
press. 


@ Higher Production Pledged— 
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“Meeting to discuss this decision, the 
collective farmers and machine and 
tractor station personnel are weigh- 
ing their resources and seeking out 
additional ones, and are making new 
and higher production pledges. It 
is reported from the Kuban area, 
for instance, that the collective farm- 
ers have promised to achieve higher 
yields of wheat, sunflower, sugar 
beet and other crops than are called 
for by the 1949 State plan. Similar 
reports are coming from the Ukraine, 
the Volga area and Siberia—in fact, 
from all parts of the Soviet Union. 

“The collective farmers are back- 
ing up their pledges with action. 
Never before have the various agro- 
nomical measures, upon which the 
future crop depends to a substantial 
degree, been carried out on such a 
wide scale. 

“To assure high quality crops, the 
state this year arranged for the ex- 
change of ordinary seed for high 
quality seed, sufficient to cover an 
area larger than the entire wheat 
acreage of Italy. The increase in 
yield which the collective farms will 
receive as a result of exchanging 
their ordinary seed for quality seed 
will amount to approximately 36 mil- 
lion bushels, which is more than half 
the total wheat harvest in France 
in 1947. 


@ Snow Retention Work—‘“In the 
areas subject to drouth a great deal 
of snow retention had been carried 
out over an area of 29 million acres 
by Feb. 1, or three times as much 
as by that date last year. Snow 
retention will also give the collec- 
tive farms a considerable increase 
in crop yields. Research and prac- 
tical experience have shown that in 
the dry areas snow retention gives 
an increase of two and more bushels 
of grain to the acre. , 

“The carting of fertilizer on to the 
fields was also carried out at a more 
intensive pace than in former years. 
More than 30 million tons of manure 
has been applied. There is a substan- 
tial increase in the supply of min- 
eral fertilizers. This year the Soviet 
State assigned the collective and 
State farms 18.3% more than last 
year and 33% more than in the pre- 
war year of 1940. 

“A vast amount of training has 
been going on in the collective farms 
and the machine and tractor stations. 
Literally millions of men and women 
have been attending various study 
circles and schools to learn the fun- 
damentals of advanced agronomy, to 
become acquainted in detail with 
the work of the leading agricultur- 
ists, to study the new equipment 


received by the machine and tractor 
stations and to capitalize upon the 
experience of the best collective 


farms.” 
e®ee 
Bad? 


Government and private crop ex- 
perts agree that early indications 
point to large farm harvests this 
season. Is that bad? 

Dozens of manufacturers who are 
not professional philanthropists are 
acting to raise the value of the con- 
sumer’s dollar. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of retailers are following suit. 
Is that bad? 

Steelmakers say that users of fin- 
ished steel will be able to get what 
they need on time before this year 
ends. Is that bad? 

The Federal Reserve Board, lower- 
ing the cash payment requirements 
on stock purchases, says the vicious 
inflationary spiral is beaten. Is that 
bad? 

Yes, it’s true that we are over- 
simplifying it. But we think a cer- 
tain amount of over-simplification is 
in order, considering the number 
among us who are engaged in over- 
complexifying it—Wall Street Jour- 
nal. 

@®ee 


An early version of the excess 
profits tax went into effect in France 
in 1791. It was called the “taxe du 
pain.” Each week the municipal 
court set the cost of a loaf of bread 
in accordance with the cost of .the 
raw materials. The baker was then 


free to charge over or under the 
maximum price set. If he charged in 
excess, a certain proportion of the 
overage was paid back to the munic- 
ipality in the form of taxes. A lot 
simpler than some of the exactions 
of today. 
ee °¢ 


BAKING’S HALF SLICE— M. 
Lee Marshall, chairman of the bcard 
of the Continental Baking Co., in 
his recent annual report to stcck- 
holders pointed out that bread “still 
remains the outstanding bargai: in 
foods, considering its major cou:tri- 
bution to nutrition and health. It 
is of interest to the stockholders,” 
he said, “to know that if our total 
earnings applicable to bread were 
calculated down to the total profit 
per pound of bread, it would mean 
that we earned approximately one 
half cent, or about the value of one 
half slice per loaf.” 


* * * 
APRIL IMPULSE 


When Spring creeps into the city 
And warm winds, blowing, pass 

Their gentle green-tipped fingers 
Over small plots of grass. 


Then wide, wide prairies call me 
To where boundless distance lies 
And winter wheat, new-sprouted, 
Is green under stippled skies. 


Oh, for that vivid greenness 

Unending under my feet, 

And for meadow larks that warble 
’ Above broad fields of wheat! 


Eloise Wade Hackett. 

















AND Now FOR. 
SPRING CLEANING/ 
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THE NAME THAT’S NOT SO SWEET 


HEN some bumbling bureaucrat, under the 
BV Seencan plan, has decided what the income 
of each farmer must be, how long will the rest 
of us have to wait before we, too, have been 
scaled up or pared down to some other bureau- 
cratic bumbler’s idea of what should be ours— 
before taxes? 

Behind the chorus of questioning over details 
of the administration farm program there is this 
major interrogation. It epitomizes the farthest 
new-deal and re-deal advance toward Socialism. 
Sen. Aiken, who isn’t above flirting with Social- 
ism, doesn’t seem to recognize that lady under 
the cloak of price supports, but he is at once 
filed with righteous alarm when she throws off 
all disguise and discloses herself as Subsidized 
Income. The Senator then cries out: 

“If the government undertakes to guarantee 
a satisfactory income to the -producers of farm 
commodities, can we, with a clear conscience, 
deny the same guaranty of satisfactory income 
to other groups? Where can we stop?” 

That Secretary Brannan’s thinking on com- 
pensatory payments to farmers is not unique is 
attested by the young Sen. Lodge’s recent pro- 
posal to set up guaranteed annual incomes for 
industrial labor. Leveling off of all incomes—some 
upward, some downward—has been going on for 
a long time by indirect devices, and more and 
more voices are beginning to call these processes 
by their right name. In Washington and a con- 
siderable part of the hinterlands there is growing 
boldness over calling the spade a spade—not a 
Welfare State, not Economic Democracy, not 
Socialized Capitalism, not Social Democracy, not 
Collectivism, not Democratic Socialism, not State 
Socialism, not Marxian Socialism, but just plain 
Communism. e 

v ¥ 


WASHINGTON NEWS ITEM—A House 
appropriation of $30,000,000 is proposed to pay 
the expenses of the Central and Regional Com- 
missars whose job it will be to determine what 
each farmer's acreage allotment and marketing 
quota for corn, wheat, rice and tobacco shall be 
if control is resorted to next year. This survey 
probably will constitute at least a dry run for 
the guidance of the even greater army of Com- 
missars which would be needed under the Bran- 
nan five-year plan for figuring out what each 
farmer's income should be. 


oe ee 
HOW TO KEEP ’EM SPENDING 


R. SUMNER H. SLICHTER, professor of 

economics at Harvard, will address the 
Millers National Federation at its annual meeting 
in May. His subject will be the business outlook. 
A foretaste of what he will say may be had from 
views presented recently at an industrial confer- 
ence in Detroit. Incomes and purchasing power, 
he told his audience, are at new postwar highs 
but willingness to spend is dropping. Problem, how 
to keep ’em spending. 

Unwillingness to buy when there is money to 
be spent is an unnecessary and avoidable threat 
to employment, Dr. Slichter thinks. Therefore 
we shall have to put more power behind sales- 
Manship. To head off unemployment, says the 
Professor, the business world will need to produce 
and sell about $265 billion in goods at present 


Prices, or about $10 billion more than it produced. 


and sold in 1948. This increase will be necessary 
because the labor force will increase by about 
600,000 as it does each year. 

Prof. Slichter also anticipates more-than- 
Normal rise in efficiency because of improved 
Plant and equipment, greater abundance of mate- 
tial and more competent supervisors. He thinks 
the problem of persuading consumers to increase 
their takings of goods by as much as $10 billion 
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and thus of averting an increase in unemployment 
is one of marketing. New and more attractive 
goods must be brought out and offered at prices 
consumers will find attractive. 

Turning to long-term trends, Prof. Slichter be- 
lieves the most important prospect is that output 
per man hour will grow more rapidly in the 
future than in the past. “If output per man hour 
rises rapidly and full employment is maintained, 
the standard of living will also rise rapidly,” he 
concludes. 

The Harvard economist believes it is easy to 
be too pessimistic about the long-run prospects of 
the economy. “Most people are unaware of 
American industry’s tremendous capacity for 
growth, and have difficulty visualizing the results 
of growth.” 

It is well within the range of practical achieve- 
ment for per capita income in the U.S. to be as 
high as $4,250, or about $12,750 for a family of 
three by 1980, in Prof. Slichter’s opinion. He 
bases this calculation on the assumption that 
“the country is fortunate enough to enjoy peace 
and provided the people of the country under- 
stand that their wellbeing depends fundamentally 
upon the productivity of industry and are willing 
to make encouragement of productivity a principal 
objective of public policy.” 

Just how the professor will handle the angle 
of production when he addresses the millers sets 
up a nice big question mark with a curly tail. 
He will have less difficulty with salesmanship, 
products promotion and the broadening of markets 
through development of new uses. A few scholarly 
and admonitory words on the proper functioning 
of the profit motive also might be in order. 


CONGRESSMEN ARE COMPOSED 
OF CHEMICALS 


HE lower house of Congress had an hour 

to spare the other day and gave it to Frank 
B. Keefe (R., Wis.) for a discourse on all sorts 
of dangers, real and imagined, which might come 
to the human race through the presence of 
chemicals in food. He was anxiously disturbed 
about lithium salts and “certain insecticides that 
are being used to kill insects.” Alarming reports 
had come to him about fertilizers causing arte- 
riosclerosis and other physical afflictions. He 
was outraged at the thought of scientists making 
butter out of derivatives of petroleum, coal and 
natural gas, but he was chiefly, at that moment, 
agitated about chemical bread improvers. He had 
been reading reports of the bread standards 
hearings. 

Now, we do not intend to engage with Con- 
gressman Keefe or with anyone else in a debate 
about the permissibility of putting in bread 
derivatives of polyoxyethylene glycol and the 
mono- and di-glyceride concentrates for the 
purpose of adding to the economic value of bread 
through control of the factor of staling. That is 
the big headache of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. Nor do we wish to give out the im- 
pression that there is anything wrong with Mr. 
Keefe’s concern for the public’s nutritional 
welfare. He wants the government to proceed 
warily in setting up bread standards, and he 
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rightly warns all those in authority of their 
responsibility for protecting the public against 
accepting too soon the new things that come 
from our laboratories. What we wish to do here 
is merely to marvel at the popular attitude, so 
perfectly displayed by Mr. Keefe, toward chemicals. 

Congressman Keefe abhors chemicals. He shud- 
ders at the word “synthetic.” When he eats 
butter it must not be oleo (he is from a dairy 
state, remember). When he feels the need of a 
starchy food he calls for potatoes, or when he 
requires proteins he orders beefsteak. Bread, to 
him, is flour, salt and yeast. He quite frankly 
and emphatically is for “natural foods’—not 
knowing, seemingly, that they are composed of 
chemicals. It is quite possible, even, that Mr.: 
Keefe does not realize the fact that he in his 
own corporeal person is practically 100% chemi- 
cal. You will enjoy some of his phrases: 

“Are we going to continually debase our food 
supply until human beings in this nation do not 
know, when they go into a store, whether the 
thing which they are buying contains Nature’s 
products or are the products of a chemical labora- 
tory? Not know whether it contains the nutrition 
which they learned from use to find in a particular 
product, in a synthetic product feeling just as 
good, smelling just as good and tasting just as 
good, but produced from nonnutritious substances 
in the form of chemicals? 

“You can recall as well as I the magnificent 
bread that used to be baked in the American 
home. I remember how as a kid I loved it. What 
are they now proposing to do? They are proposing 
that the Pure Food and Drug Administration 
prescribe standards for bakery products, bread 
being the basic one, that will permit the use of a 
wide range of chemicals which may ultimately 
supplant the necessity for the use in bakery 
products of shortening, of eggs, of powdered milk, 
and all of the things that now go to make a 
nutritious product.” 


BUSINESS LOGIC IN REVERSE 

PEAKING before the Advertising Club of 

Toledo, Mr. Leonard W. Trester, director of 
public policy for the General Outdoor Advertising 
Co., expressed the view, entirely consistent, of 
course, with his means of making a living, that 
this is the wrong time to cut advertising appro- 
priations. So far as we on this business journal 
are concerned, any time is the wrong time to do 
that, but quite naturally we applaud such advice 
as Mr. Trester gives to business and industry as 
specially applicable to this particular time. 

“To cut advertising and promotion budgets 
when sales decline,” said Mr. Trester, “is the 
most extraordinary display of reverse logic with 
which I am familiar in our whole economic 
process. It always seems like the easiest place to 
cut because it will ‘give’ easier than firm and 
inflexible costs of labor, materials and overhead. 
But to lessen the impact of selling and promotion 
effort precisely at the time it is most needed is 
to set in motion a downward spiral which can 
only result in an accumulation of greater prob- 
lems later. .. . Such a decision is particularly to 
be deplored at this time, after years of seed- 
money have been spent in advertising to keep 
brand names alive. These long-term investments 
during the war and subsequent buyers’ market 
can only be capitalized if advertising is continuous. 
To fail to exploit public acceptance built up at 
great. cost at the very time when sales are needed 
is to be penny-wise and pound-foolish.” 

Mr. Trester has the moral support and spon- 
sorship of the Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 
for his doctrine of keep ‘em flying. He is a 
director of that organization and chairman of its 
committee on advertising. We think very well of 
him and of his ideas on sales promotion. 





ASBE MEETING SCENES—Shown singing in harmony in the picture at 
the left above are, left to right, Henry H. Favor, R. T. Vanderbilt Co., Inc., 
East Norwalk, Conn.; Rodger P. Hopper, Swift & Co., Chicago, and J. 8S. 
Devanny, International Milling Co., Lincoln, Ill. Shortly after the picture, 
however, the harmony was disrupted as Mr. Favor and Mr. Hopper presented 
papers evaluating polyoxyethylene stearate type materials and mono-glycer- 
ide shortenings. Mr. Devanny served as chairman of the session, a part of 
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the March 7-10 meeting of the American Society of Bakery Engineers. In 
the center picture Dr. Oscar Skovholt, Quality Bakers of America, New 
York, is shown as he reviewed the current hearings on the proposed bread 
standards. The picture on the right shows two speakers who discussed bread 
processing. Left to right, they are: Paul Olmsted, Meade Bakeries, Lubbock, 
Texas, and Charles DeBrower, American Dry Milk Institute, Inc., 
Chicago. 








MILLFEED MARKETS 


Minneapolis: With flour mill operations 
the lightest in years, supplies of millfeeds 
are extremely scarce and prices show fur- 
ther strength the past week. Demand shows 
less urgency at the higher price levels, but 
even so there appears to be ready outlets 
for the small amounts of bran and mid- 
dlings appearing on the open market. Quo- 
tations April 18: bran $63, standard midds. 
$64, flour midds. $64.50, red dog $64 ton, 
Minneapolis. 

Duluth: Demand is steady, the trend 
higher and supplies are satisfactory. Pure 
bran $66, standard bran $65, standard midds. 
$65, flour midds. $64.50, mixed feeds $64.50, 
red dog $64. 

Kansas City: Demand remained good for 
millfeed at Kansas City. Bran had a few 
slow spots during the week but was gen- 
erally firm and offerings were limited. 
Shorts continued strong with light offerings. 
Quotations April 18: bran $59.50@60, shorts 
$60.50@61. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed con- 
tinued excellent, with midwestern buyers 
taking hold when southeastern trade backed 
away from the abnormal market. The mar- 
ket started strong but weakened to hold 
about steady with the preceding week's 
figures. Quotations, Kansas City basis: bran 
$60.50@61.50, gray shorts $61.50@62.50. 

Oklahoma City: Quotations, straight cars: 
bran $62.50, mill run $62.50, shorts $62.50; 
mixed or pool cars $1 higher. 





Salina: Demand is good, with bran un- 
changed to 50¢ ton lower and shorts down 
about the same amount. Supplies are tight. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran $60.50@ 
61.50, gray shorts $61.50@62.50. 

Fort Worth: Quotations, carlots, bur- 
laps: bran §67@68, gray shorts $68.50@ 
69.50, delivered TCP; $1@2 higher on bran 
and $1.50 up on shorts, compared to a 
week previous. Demand continues good, 
while offerings remain extremely light. ex- 
cept possibly slightly more liberal on bran. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand is very heavy 
for immediate delivery, with offerings in- 
sufficient. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $61.50, shorts $62.50; bran advanced 
$1.50@2 ton, shorts $1.50 ton, compared 
with the preceding week. 

Chicago: Demand is fair and supplies 
are light. Bran $65@66, standard midds. 
$66.50, flour midds. $66.50, red dog $66.50. 

St. Louis: Demand for loaded cars is 
less intense; offerings are moderate; bran 
is down $1@1.50, gray shorts $1 lower. 
Quotations: bran $63.75@64.75, gray shorts 
$64.75 @65.75. 

Buffalo: Output of millfeeds continues far 
below normal requirements. Demand is just 
enough to keep ahead of supplies, result- 
ing in a continuous advance in prices. The 
top price of bran at $6969.50, with some 
sales reported as high as $70, will, in the 
opinion of members of the trade, result in 
more and more substitutes being used as 
well as a practice of making present sup- 
plies stretch out as far as possible. The 
ceiling price during the war was only 
$39.30 and in 1946, bran reached its peak 
of $100 ton which makes today’s price ex- 
traordinary but not a record. 

Some in the trade think the crest has 
been reached in prices, but others see noth- 
ing in the picture at present to warrant 
much optimism for a radical drop. Locally 
resumption of operations by one important 
unit has helped, and milling-in-bond also 
is expected to help out but not enough 
to influence the situation to any extent. 
The import of Argentine bran in Boston 
and New York likewise is looked upon as 
a dribble and not an important factor as 
such supplies are limited. 

Quotations, f:o.b. Buffalo: bran %$69@ 


69.50, standard midds. $69@69.50, flour 
midds. $66@67, red dog $66@67. 

Boston: The advance in millfeed continued 
in the local market, although top quota- 
tions were shaded at the end of the week. 
Spring bran is $1.50 higher while middlings 
finished 50¢ higher. Mixed feeds and red 
dog lost their early rise and closed un- 
changed for the week. 

As the market values rose, however, buy- 
ers became more conservative, with most 
only purchasing for immediate needs. Sellers 
report considerable resistance to offerings 
for deferred shipment. Quotations: spring 
bran $77.50, middlings $76, mixed feeds $75, 
red dog $79. 

Philadelphia: The upward surge of the 
local millfeed market has been interrupted, 
at least temporarily. However, a firm under- 
tone continues to prevail and there is little 
evidence of any shading in prices. Most 
brokers report demand dull in view of the 
higher quotations, but others report an in- 
quiry for immediate shipment. Quotations: 
bran, standard midds. and red dog $73. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices showed an in- 
crease during this past week. Retailers 
bought very liberally, supplying only pres 
ent needs but buying in larger volume for 
these needs. Grain dealers still bought only 
for a 30-day period, and are looking at 
the high prices with skepticism, contem- 
plating a price rebound to lower figures in 
view of the large crop predictions. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: bran $71.50 
@74.30, standard midds. $71.50@72.30, flour 
midds. $72@73.30, red dog $73@73.80. 

New Orleans: The demand for millifeed 
is narrowing with-further declines in prices. 
Offerings are still light but may be in- 
fluenced by the heavier imports of Argent ne 
feed via Atlantic seaboard, Mixers and job- 
bers are showing little interest in fu- 
tures and are purchasing only for immedi- 
ate needs and some resale offerings. Ex- 
port inquiries are light, with no sales re- 
ported. Bran $69.50@70.55, shorts $70.50@ 
71.55. 

Atlanta: Demand is fair to good for 
nearby, the trend unsteady and supplies 
are sufficient; wheat bran $73@74, gray 
shorts $74@75. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was very 
strong and quotations continued upward 
in spite of very thin buying interest on 
the part of the feed industry. With a 
heavily restricted grind and no chance of 
improvement in sight, sellers kept advanc- 
ing their ideas steadily. The tight situa- 
tion was made worse by the fact that Cali- 
fornia buying interests, came into this mar- 
ket bidding for supplies and were willing 
to pay about $1 ton above going local 
prices in order to get supplies for ship- 
ment during the next 30 days. Car num- 
bers were quoted at $58 ton, f.o.b. common 
transit points, with no quotations available 
for May, although nominal indications were 
about $1 ton under this figure for the 
May position. 

Portland: Mill run $58.50, middlings $65. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced $1 dur- 
ing the past week, with demand exceed- 
ing supplies and mills working at capa- 
city only five days a week. Mills are booked 
through May. Quotations: red bran and 
mill run $60, middlings $65; to Denver 
red bran and mill run $67, middlings $72; 
to California: red bran and mill run $67.50, 
middlings $72.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand is taking all 
millfeeds available. Quotations: bran, shorts 
and middlings $62, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal. 


Vancouver: Domestic demand continues 
poor in the face of continued strength in 
milifeed values, especially bran and shorts. 
Advent of better pasturage is also having 
its effect on sales, and dealers’ stocks are 
more than ample to take care of all needs. 





Western mills do not appear anxious for 
western business, presumably due to the 
strong eastern demand. Middlings are in 
very poor demand, Prices are holding at 
advances. Cash car quotations: bran 
55@59.55, shorts and middlings $56.55 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for ‘Canada, Fort 
William, Ont., April 7, 1949 (000’s omit- 
ted): Wheat Durum Oats Burley 
Fort William and 

Port Arthur 
Vancouver-New 





Winnipeg: There is no indication of any 


39,273 3,653 1,56 4,6 
let-up in the demand for millfeeds. The bulk 7 etd = 








of supplies are going to eastern Canada. Westminster .. 6,245 e 233 137 

Quotations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Churchill ....... "100 he , 

Alberta bran $55@57, shorts $55@57; small Int., public and 

lots ex-country elevators and warehouses semi-public ele- 

$3 extra. WOU tercscess 145 ay 46 893 
Totals .....<.. 45,764 3,653 1,847 ,630 
Year ago ..... 27,251 1,594 7,905 11,525 


RYE FLOUR MARKETS 


Receipts during week ending April 7: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 3,201 219 532 463 
Pacific seaboard. 2,954 ai 51 10 








Minneapolis: Rye flour prices are a trifle Int., public and 
easier the past week, but trading remains semi-public ele- 
of limited volume. Quotations April 18: pure vators .....+.. 19 “~ 4 12 
white $4, medium $3.80, dark $3.50 sacked, -_-— 
Minneapolis. e Lk chose 00 6,173 219 587 485 


j Shipments vs 
Chicago: The rye market continued quiet Ft. Wituese aoe ew ween 


and only the usual amount of small lot ie al a 59 5 380 321 





sales were made. Directions were fair. Millea or 

White patent rye $3.90@4.05, medium $3.60 processed ... oa oa 41 44 

@3.77, dark $3@3.37. Pacific Seaboard— 

St. Louis: Prices are unchanged to 15¢ Ocean ........ 1,715 

bag higher. Sales and shipping instructions Rail .cvccece. 11 - 77 8 

are fair. Pure white $4.35, medium $4.20, Other terminals* 36 Pe 23 68 

dark $3.50, rye meal $4. —_—_— 
MOORE. cinidee o% 1,820 5 521 441 


Buffalo: Rye flours are in light demand, 
but somewhat better than white flours. 
Supplies are adequate. The trend is steady; 
quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $4.70@ 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1, 
1948, to April 7, 1949: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..122,533 12,357 39,803 35,290 


1.75, dark $3.45@3.60, medium $4.55@4.60. Fncific seaboard. 38.464 =. 1,617 341 
Philadelphia: Rye flour users are con- Other terminals* 551 "2 549 1,968 


tinuing to shy away from purchases in this 
market of anything beyond immediate needs. ‘ane shipments for the crop year Aug. 1 
There has been some buying by bakers » to April 7, 1949: 
whose stocks were near the vanishing point, Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 89,923 
but even these were small under the cir- Pacific seaboard. 33,718 
cumstances. Meanwhile, a firm undertone Churchill ....... 5,314 = 1 
continues to prevail, with the rye white Other terminals* 524 4 687 1,439 
quotation unchanged from the previous *All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
week at $4.35 @4.45. minals, western division. 

New York: Steady rye flour prices and 
lack of incentive to buy kept these sales 
at routine figures. Pure white patents $4.20 
@ 4.45. 

Atlanta: Demand is light, the trend un- 
changed and supplies ample; rye white 
$4.90@5.10, dark $2.90@3.10. 

Pittsburgh: Demand for rye flours ex- 
ceeded those of the previous week in num- 


9,511 42,439 35,053 
++ 2,187 338 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of the week ending Apri! % 
1949, and April 10, 1948, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production and Mar ket- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted) 


bers of sales made. However the same hand- Canadian 
to-mouth buying policy continued. Sales -~American— r—in boni— 
over the territory would be rated far be- April April April April 
low normal, but when the buying territory 9, 10, 9, 10, 
is widened and more jobbers and bakers 1949 1948 1949 1948 
place even small orders for present needs, Wheat ..-124,847 67,550 <3 856 
a better week of rye flour sales can be oo Sars 22,148 8,308 es 
reported. Rye flour, fancy white, No. 1, GER eevee 3,720 2,903 499 uy 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, $4.30@4.45, medium 2,217 1,454 ce 
$4.10@4.15, dark $3.55@3.95, blended $5.45 Barley ...... 9,849 14,445 63 
@5.80, rye meal $3.35@3.95. Flaxseed 18,110 3,886 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5, white rye Soybeans .... 6,631 6,613 


$6.35. Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canada markets April 9 (ficures 
for corresponding date of a year ago civeD 
in parentheses): wheat, none (120,000) bu. 


OATMEAL MARKETS corn, 705,000 (235,000); oats, none (none) 


rye, none (58,000); barley, 1,000 (none 











Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. ™ 
compiled by the secretary of the Chicas? 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand for these prod- 
ucts has revived a little. Quotations: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. cottons $4.45, . oatmeal in 


98-Ib. jutes $5.35, f.0.b. Toronto or Montreal. Board of Trade, April 9, 1949 (000% 
Winnipeg: Trade-in rolled oats and oat- nevememnde Wheat oO Barly 

meal is only seasonal, with sales falling off Baltimore tas ats Rye ; 

due to the advent of warmer weather. le a 499 705 

Minor amounts have been reported exported Chicago ........ ion 4 

to various destinations. Quotations: rolled Milwaukee ie bia e f ; 65 


oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.50 in the three prai- : > 

rie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks $5.40 New York ...... = ary a=” 
Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- ye ee we 499 706 65 

ed at $5.29 April 18; 24-oz. packages $3.35 

case, 48-oz. packages $3.60. 





Previous week .. Be - 160 $1 
April .10, 1948 .. 1,793 6 he ’ 
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1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


FRED 






YHLMANN GRAIN Co. 


Founded by 
UHLMANN 


1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 





Kansas City Board of Trade 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange 

New York Produce Exchange 

Winnipeg Grain Exchange 

Duluth Board of Trade 

Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange 
New York Rubber Exchange 

New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 

New York Cocoa Exchange 





Members of the following Exchanges: 
Chicago Board of Trade 





OPERATING 


WABASH ELEVATOR 


Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. 


Complete Facilities for Serving 
the Milling Industry 





—— HERE’S A GREAT 
BREAD BUILDER 


Bread builder extraordinary—that’s 
BUFFALO flour. Its quality is 
firmly based on scientific wheat se- 
lection and mill processes that are 
expertly controlled from wheat to 
finished product. BUFFALO is a 
choice standard patent, dependable 
always for finer, tastier bread. 





THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 
Quality Millers Since 1879 
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MILLS AT: MONTREAL - 
MEDICINE HAT - 


FORT WILLIAM 


- WINNIPEG 
EDMONTON 





THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


MILLER’S OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


CABLE ADDRESS: OGILVIE MONTREAL - 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
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LONDON —>Continued austerity, 
with dearer food, was the main fea- 
ture of the annual financial state- 
ment presented to the British House 
of Commons April 6 by Sir Staf- 
ford Cripps, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. 

Increases in the prices of certain 
basic foods have been made in order 
to allow the freezing of food sub- 
sidies at present levels. The chan- 
cellor revealed that if the current 
priees of foodstuffs were maintained 
in respect of the increased totals 
now becoming available, the cost of 
subsidies would rise to something 
over two and a quarter billion dol- 
lars a year, all of which would have 
to come out of internal revenue, ne- 
cessitating even greater taxation. 
However, the incidence of higher re- 
tail prices now meant that subsidies 
would be pegged at a figure well un- 
der $2 billion. 

Flour and bread are not affected 
in the price changes, although some 
commentators have recently point- 
ed out that there was a good case 
for the increase of the retail price 
of these commodities in order to 
cut the subsidies payable on import- 
ed wheat and flour. The cost of liv- 
ing index, which governs the wages 
of a number of workers, will be 
raised by two points, as a result 
of dearer cheese, meat, margarine 
and butter although this rise will 
be slightly offset by a small reduc- 
tion in the price of beer. The latest 
figure from the official index, com- 
pared with 100 at the base date June 
17, 1947, was 109. 

Sir Stafford, analyzing the situa- 
tion, stated that there were some 
signs that the long period of progres- 
sive increases in the world prices of 
primary products was coming to an 
end and he welcomed the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement as it would 
lead to some reduction in prices as 
well as providing the means to stop 
a precipitate fall in prices. The lat- 
ter contingency, he considered, would 
be equally disastrous to both buy- 
er and seller. Warning that a fall in 
the prices of primary products was not 
necessarily a gain from the British 
point of view, he pointed out that 
such a fall would react on export 
prices and would therefore, affect 
the amount of dollars earned by the 
sterling area from the sale of goods 
in North America. 

The chancellor expressed his in- 
ability to detail the position in con- 
nection with the importation of ani- 
mal feedstuffs although he said it 
was hoped.to maintain the existing 
ration scales. With the greatly im- 
proved methods of grass conservation 
now available livestock could, he sug- 
gested, be increased, thus decreas- 
ing the country’s dependence on im- 
ported feed. 

Sir Stafford paid a tribute to the 
active and generous help given by 
the U.S. and Canada and stressed 
that this was one of the main rea- 
sons allowing the continuance of 
Britain’s recovery in the economic 
field. 

Opposition conservative politicians 
have described the budget as politi- 
cally honest and a courageous facing 
of the facts. On the other hand, 
government supporters have ex- 
pressed disappointment at the chan- 
cellor’s failure to reduce the cost of 
living by cutting purchase tax on 
essential commodities. It was alleged 
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Food Subsidies Pegged in Budget. 
Submitted to British Parliament 


that the budget hits at the work- 
ers more than at any other class 
while the failure to lessen the bur- 
den of tax on personal incomes has 
been the subject of criticism by wage 
earners. 

Although traders have to bear ad- 
ditional burdens as a result of high- 
er telephone fees and some small 
increased postal charges there was 
general agreement that the policy 
adopted for the freezing of subsidies 
was a correct one while the point 
made by Sir Stafford Cripps that 
the increased social services now 
available in Britain must be paid for 
out of internal revenue was ac- 
knowledged as sound. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTS ACT MAY END 


OTTAWA —Indications are that 
the agricultural products act, under 
which the Canadian government has 
had power to requisition supplies of 
foodstuffs for delivery under the 
British contract, will be allowed to 
die next year. Any contracts in fu- 
ture will be between the British 
Ministry of Food and a provincial 
marketing board or boards. 

A new bill, given third reading in 
the House of Commons, Ottawa, 
April 8, empowers the governor-in- 
council to grant to any board or 
agency authorized by the laws of any 
province power to regulate market- 
ing of products in both inter-provin- 
cial and export trade. J. G. Gardiner, 
minister of agriculture, said that the 
government had timed the legislation 
to coincide with the virtual collapse 
of the British food contract program 
which has been operating during and 
since the war. 

The bill at present is to be con- 
fined to agricultural products, and 
Mr. Gardiner said the government 
intends to gain some experience in 
the more limited field before extend- 
ing it to other natural-.products. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HIGHER NET REPORTED 
BY GEORGE WESTON, LTD. 


TORONTO—George Weston, Ltd., 
has reported a 1948 consolidated net 
profit of $1,566,889, compared with 
$1,190,284 in 1947. The 1948 figure 
included the accounts of William 
Neilson, Ltd., acquired April 1, 1948. 
In the company’s Canadian bread 
plants earnings have been adversely 
affected by the ceiling price imposed 
by the government notwithstanding 
increased cost of flour, shortening 
and higher wages. A new bread bak- 
ery was opened in Kitchener, Ont., 
in the latter part of 1948 and a new 
bakery is almost completed at Kings- 
ton, Ont. A bread bakery to serve 
the wholesale trade in the Montreal 
area has been under installation in 
the Longueuil building for some 
months and should be producing 
shortly. The Dr. Jackson food divi- 
sion was moved from Toronto and 
installed in the Longueuil plant. Due 
to rumors of tax reductions confec- 
tionery sales were adversely affected 
in the early spring. The new biscuit 
plant at Longueuil, Que., had two 
ovens in production the greater part 
of the year and a third oven will be 
in production shortly. At the McCor- 
mick plant at London, Ont., the new 
bakeshop is practically completed. 


R. A. Robertson, president and man- 
aging director, told shareholders that 
the management feels justified in ex- 
pecting the company and its subsid- 
iaries to maintain and extend their 
position in the industry during 1949 
and obtain their full share of the 
business available. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


PRAIRIE FARMERS TO GET 


WHEAT ADJUSTMENT MONEY. 


WINNIPEG—With the mailing of 
40,000 checks March 31, the Cana- 
dian Wheat Board commenced the 
20¢ bu. adjustment payment on all 
wheat delivered to the board between 
Aug. 1, 1945, and March 31, 1949. The 
board will continue to mail about 
40,000 checks a day for the greater 
part of April and in so doing will dis- 
tribute over $148 million to wheat 
producers in the prairie provinces. 


The completion of the. balance of 
the $211,533,000 total adjustment 
payment will depend upon the rate 
at which producers send in produc- 
ers’ certificates issued between April 
1, 1948, and March 31, 1949, and the 
remaining producers’ certificates 
which they hold issued between Aug. 
1, 1945, and March 31, 1948. 


A total of 1,068,335,232 bu. wheat 
is eligible for the 20¢ bu. adjust- 
ment payment. The value of the pay- 
ment is exclusive of the 1% Prairie 
Farm Assistance Act levy. 


Effective April 1, 1949, the board’s 
initial price of wheat was increased 
to $1.75 bu. basis No. 1 northern 
wheat in store Fort William-Port 
Arthur or Vancouver. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CONSOLIDATED BAKERIES 
REPORTS LOWER PROFIT 


TORONTO—Consolidated Bakeries 
of Canada, Ltd., reports a net profit 
of $251,563 for 1948, compared with 
$358,786 for 1947. Operating condi- 
tions during 1948 were said to be 
difficult owing to the price of bread 
being still under control while ingre- 
dients and supplies, other than flour, 
for all lines of bakery products were 
uncontrolled. This hurt the company 
to such an extent that in August, 
1948, directors announced that earn- 
ings were not sufficient to warrant 
the declaration of the dividend nor- 
mally paid Oct. 1. The company is 
waiting more favorable operating 
conditions before resuming such divi- 
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dend payments. Already prices of 
some commodities have declined sub- 
stantially since the end of 1948 which 
is an encouraging indication of a 
trend toward lower costs. Sales vol- 
ume in 1948 was the largest in the 
company’s history. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WHEAT DELIVERIES REVEALED 


WINNIPEG—Farmers in western 
Canada delivered 234,941,365 bu. 
wheat to the Canadian Wheat Board 
in the crop year 1947-48, while ex- 
ports including wheat and flour to- 
taled 196,100,000 bu. This was shown 
in the annual report of the wheat 
board tabled in the House of Com- 
mons last week. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.K., CANADIAN TRADE 
OFFICIALS TO CONFER 


OTTAWA—New understanding in 
Anglo-Canadian trade relations may 
develop in the coming weeks out of 
the two-way visit of C. D. Howe, 
minister of trade and commerce, to 
London, and Harold Wilson, presi- 
dent of U.K. Board of Trade, to 
Canada. 

Mr. Howe will fly to London ac- 
companied by his deputy minister, 
M. W. MacKenzie, ostensibly to open 
the British Industries Fair May 2. 
This invitation itself is significant, 
but behind it is reported to be a 
general desire on the part of the 
British government that Mr. Howe 
should come to London for informal 
talks on trade problems. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORTS 
DROP; WHEAT SHOWS GAIN 


TORONTO—Exports of wheat and 
flour during the August-February 
period of the current crop year to- 
taled 118 million bushels, an increase 
of 4.7 million bushels over the simi- 
lar period of 1947-48. Exports of 
wheat as grain to Feb. 28, 1949, were 
11.4 million bushels in excess of those 
at the same time last year, but flour 
exports in terms of wheat were down 
by 6.7 million bushels. 

The U.K. has been Canada’s prin- 
cipal customer for both wheat and 
flour, receiving 80.2% and 45.8, re- 
spectively, of 1948-49 exports. The 
balance remaining March 1 for ex- 
port or carry-over was estimated 
at 203.3 million bushels, compared 
with 158.9 million bushels on the 
same date last year. 





—*— * 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON — The peoples of the 
free countries of Europe have no il- 
lusions about Russian aims and in- 
tentions, according to comments of 


‘political and trade observers which 


indicate that there is a clear realiza- 
tion that the struggle with the com- 
munists, both externally and inter- 
nally, is on and that there is no 
turning away from the issue. 

There is a determination in some 
European trading circles that Rus- 
sia shall gain nothing by way of or- 
dinary trade which can be used for 
warlike purposes and if, in conse- 
quence, it is necessary to sacrifice 
Russian grain, then it will be sacri- 
ficed gladly. Whether this view is 
accepted. by governments is another 
matter. 

British traders have on several oc- 
casions voiced their disapproval of 
the government’s trade deals with 
Russia and have warned the authori- 


By George E. Swarbreck: 





ties of the possible consequences. 
Prewar trading experience with Rus- 
sia was not happy and several spokes- 
men have stressed the danger of 
Russia walking out on her contracts 
as a matter of political expediency. 
The storm surrounding Harold 
Wilson’s recent declaration that Brit- 
ish trade relations with Russia and 
her satellites were guided by con 
siderations of economic advantage 
and could not be subject to the set- 
tlement of political questions has 
now died down, although it aro 
as much indignation in London 4 
in Washington. The general view 
that economic advantage can never 
justify strengthening a_ potential 
enemy. Foreign trade policy, in which 
matters connected with grain and 
flour supplies play an important 
part, is one of the most effective 
weapons of the cold war and the 
news that restrictions on the export 
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of goods of potential military value 
will be imposed has been welcomed. 

On the other hand, several Euro- 

countries as well as some in 
the Middle East and Asia need Rus- 
sian wheat and coarse grains. It is 
impossible to ignore Russia and her 
satellites as potential suppliers. No 
more has been heard of the British 
to Russia for the conclu- 
sion of a short-term agreement said 
to involve 750,000 tons of coarse 
grains in place of the original propo- 
sals which involved both bread and 
feed grains. It may be presumed 
that Mr. Wilson’s board of trade 
would not be averse to concluding a 
deal if the terms were advantageous 
and the transfer of strategic raw ma- 
terials was not involved. 

At the moment Britain is with- 
standing Argentinian attempts to 
make her pay a “blackmail” price for 
meat, and there is little likelihood 
of contracting for more coarse grains 
in that quarter until this question 
is settled. Britain’s feed grain sup- 
plies are ample and sufficient to 
carry her through on the present ra- 
tion scale until September. However, 
unless deals can be made with Rus- 
sia and Argentina recourse will have 
to be made to North America in spite 
of the difficulties provided by the 
prevailing dollar shortage. 


x *k * 


The five-year plan recently an- 
nounced in Czechoslovakia by the 
communist - controlled government 
aims at expanding industrial output 
to three times its present level. As a 
result agricultural production will 
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ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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fall by half and greater reliance~for 
grain and other products will have to 
be placed on Russia. Thus does the 
Soviet insure the dependence of the 
satellite countries upon her bread 
and coarse grain supplies, observers 
point out. This is a major feature 
of current Russian trade policy and 
central European commentators re- 
mark that if Russia should suffer a 
bad harvest, the whole political and 
economic picture would change. Re- 
serves of grain would be insufficient 
to maintain rations at the present 
levels and Russian authority would 
be undermined. Instead of extending 
her boundaries, the communists 
would be hard pressed to retain 
control of eastern Europe. A flour 
miller, who recently escaped from 
one of the central European coun- 
tries, remarked that if this happened 
the countries which threw over com- 
munist control would need large im- 
ports of flour from America. Wheth- 
er they would have the ability to 
pay for them is another matter. 


x k * 


Mechanically wrapped bread may 
return to British bakeshops shortly. 
The practice, abolished during the 
war to conserve paper, is favored 
because of the protection given to 
the bread from germs and dirt. Some 
bakers, however, express opposition 
because of the effects of wrapping 
on staling, at present deemed to be 
an unknown factor. The Ministry of 
Food is understood to be in favor of 
wrapping but it has been pointed out 
that wrapping will add 1¢ to the 
price of the loaf. Present discussions 
center on the ministry’s willingness 
to allow this to be added to the cost 
of the bread. Bakers are naturally 
averse to any attempts to eat fur- 
ther into their profits. Smaller bak- 
ers say that it would also give the 
bigger concerns an advantage be- 
cause they already have the neces- 
sary machinery. 
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MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 
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LIMITED 
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© HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA 
Domestic & Export Offices 
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WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 
PURITY + THREE STARS « GREAT WEST + CANADA CREAM 
and Purity Rolled Oats 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 
CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS -"LAKURON"” TORONTO, CANADA 





-~GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: “Wo.tmacs" 
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Kansas, Missouri Bakers Join 
in Fourth Annual Spring Meeting 


By JAMES MILLER 


Editorial Staff of 
The Northwestern Miller 


KANSAS CITY—Two hundred and 
twenty bakers and allied tradesmen 
registered at the fourth annual spring 
convention of the Missouri and Kan- 
sas bakers’ associations at the Hotel 
President in Kansas City, April 10- 
12. The program was equally divided 
between entertainment and business 
and was termed a success on both 
scores. 

The morning business session April 
11 included addresses by the Kan- 
sas president, Harvey Rodgers, 
Rodgers Baking Co., El Dorado, 
Kansas, and the Missouri head, Rich- 
ard Dillon, Dillon’s Bakery, Sedalia, 
Mo. The remainder of the session was 
spent in explanation of the Bakers 
of America Program, with Walter 
Hopkins, program director, Chicago, 
as speaker. 

The “Baker’s Dollar of 1949” was 
the subject of a round table discus- 
sion in the afternoon led by Fred 
Callicotte, Waxide Paper Co., St. 
Louis. The panel was open to ques- 
tioning from the floor and over two 
hours were spent in discussing cur- 
rent problems in the baking industry. 

Used as a guide for the discussion 
were two charts prepared by a bak- 
ery service company which showed 
(a) the high and low manufacturing 





Chart No. 1 
Manufacturing Expenses 

(% of Production) 
High Low 
BRBCOGIORED apc icdvcieascté 40 36 
Wrapping materials ....... 6 5 
Bee MDGS 6. ck iodsccnoes 11 7 
CORGP SGRPONSOD 2. cccccicce 6 3 

t.. Total manufacturing 
@XPONSES oc cesvescsesee 63 51 
Administrative expenses .. 9% 1% 


(based upon percentage of sales these 
figures above would be 70% for high 


and 54% for low.) 
Chart No. 2 
Selling Expenses 
(% of Sales) 
High Low 
BORATIOS coc crndorecvvegeiys 2 9 
a errr ee 5 


3 
Advertising bess ebkeasecass 4 1 
Other expenses 1 


expenses in terms of percentage of 
production and (b) the high and 
low percentage of sales which repre- 
sented selling expenses. 

James Parham, C. J. Patterson Co., 
Kansas City, a member of the panel, 
explained that the highs and the lows 
shown in the charts were the highest 
and lowest expense percentages of a 
group of midwestern bakers used in 
the survey. Any baker should attempt 
to fix his expenses about half way 
between the top and the bottom per- 
centages, he said. 


Other Subjects Discussed 


Other subjects discussed in the 
meeting included (1) the use of min- 
eral oils and other inedible oils for 
greasing purposes, (2) benefits’ from 
the use of milk in the bread formula, 
(3) advisability of adding specialty 
items in order to make up for a loss 
in white bread business, (4) advertis- 
ing and (5) the bread rack question. 

Other members on the panel in ad- 
dition to Mr. Parham were John 
Garrow, Chapman & Smith Co., Chi- 
cago; Edward Seibert, Noll Baking & 
Ice Cream Co., Alton, Ill.; Mossman 
Roueche, C. J. Patterson Co., Kansas 
City; Claude Simmons of the Noll 
Co., and Frank Jungewaelter, Associ- 
ated Retail Bakers of America, 
Chicago. 

The panel agreed that it is more 
advisable to use vegetable oil, rath- 
er than any nondigestible oil, for a 
trough grease. There apparently are 
no regulations against the use of 
these inedible oils, but there have 
been cases where health officers have 
ruled against them. 

Mr. Simmons gave the group a 
recipe for a trough grease which was 
developed in the Noll plant. 

Mr. Jungewaelter warned against 
small retail bakers going too heavily 
into the specialty and cake business 
in order to recapture some returns 
from a falling bread business. He 
pointed out the smaller profits and 
the grave dangers of actually having 
to take losses in order to move cakes 
in competition with the chains and 
larger bakeries. “Stick to bread” was 
his advice. 

A solution to the bread rack prob- 


lem as worked out by Illinois bakers 
was explained by Mr. Seibert. The 
plan thus far is successful and has 
the approval of all bakers in the 
state, he said. 

One man, a public relations expert, 
was placed in charge of the program 
and a committee of bakers work 
with him, Mr. Seibert said. When- 
ever a route salesman sees a need 
for a rack in a certain spot, the re- 
quest is turned into the committee 
and the outlet is investigated by 
the rack supervisor. If there is a 
need for the rack, a standard rack 
which has been adopted by the Illi- 
nois bakers’ group is installed. All 
bakers who deliver to that store par- 
ticipate in the expense of the in- 
stallation and the rack itself. 

This new program eliminates the 
crowding of retail outlets with many 
different racks, cuts down competitive 
friction among bakers and keeps 
track of the retailer to see that the 
racks are used only for bread and 
that they are in an ideal spot in 
the store, the speaker concluded. 

During the final business session a 
color movie, “Power Behind the Na- 
tion,” was shown. Cliff Titus, a for- 
mer director of public relations and 
recently a civilian member of a com- 
mittee which for three months in 
Washington, D.C., investigated the 
Federal Budget, spoke to the group 
on “Government Is Your Business.” 

Activities on the entertainment side 
of the convention included a recep- 
tion for the Missouri and Kansas 
residents April 10, a luncheon April 
11, an evening of entertainment 
April 11, a golf tournament- at the 
Milburn country club April 12 and 
a banquet that evening. A floor show 
and dance followed the banquet at 
the Hotel President. 


Allies Sponsor Luncheon 


Sponsored by the Midwest Bakers 
Allied Club, the luncheon April 11 
featured a talk by Phil A. Grau of 
Milwaukee, attorney and radio com- 
mentator, who is also a member of 
the board of directors of the Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co. Mr. Grau 
pointed out the dangers to the Amer- 
ican system of life that Communism 
threatens. No one should underesti- 
mate either the intentions or the 
determinations of these enemies of 
America, he said. 

Walter Kuchenbecker, president of 
the club, was in charge of the cere- 
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JAMES CHASE HEADS 
KANSAS BAKERS 


KANSAS CITY — James Chase, 
Golden Krust Baking Co., Manhattan, 
was elected president of the Kansas 
Bakers Assn. at the joint spring meet. 
ing of the group with the Missouri 
Bakers Assn. W. R. White, Sutorius 
Baking Co., Salina, was named first 
vice president; Charles Miegel, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., Kansas City, sec- 
ond vice president; Walter Kuchen- 
becker, Red Star Yeast & Products 
Co., Kansas City, third vice presi- 
dent; Larry Felton, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., Kansas City, secretary, and Har. 
ry Zimmerman, Emporia (Kansas) 
Pastry Shop, treasurer. The Missouri 
association will not elect officers 
until the fall. No separate conven- 
tion will be held this year, but an 
outing in connection with the fall 
board meeting will take place. 


monies, which were initiated by a 
song fest under the leadership of Mr. 
Rodgers. 

In charge of the entertainment at 
the convention were George Buford, 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; 
Boyd Houston, Standard Milling Co., 
Kansas City; Lloyd Fisher, Waxide 
Paper Co., Kansas City, and Larry 
Felton. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


BUFFALO CORN EXCHANGE 
LISTS THREE NOMINEES 


BUFFALO — A nominating con- 
mittee, headed by Harold E. Bradt, 
chairman, has submitted the names 
of three candidates to succeed the 
three directors of the Corn Exchange 
of Buffalo who will retire at the 
close of the present year. The nom- 
inees are: Bruce K. Conover, Mari- 
time Milling Co.; Everett H. Flinch- 
baugh, Flinchbaugh Grain Co., and 
John Norwig, GLF, Inc. 

The state laws provide that at 
annual elections for directors each 
stockholder in a stock corporation 
may declare himself a candidate for 
a directorship (even as a candidate 
for reelection to succeed himself). 

The nominating committee consist- 
ed of the following: Harold E. Bradt, 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co., chairman; 
G. W. Beamer, Maritime Milling Co.; 
G. W. DuRant, Continental Grain Co.; 
J. F. Gerard, Standard Elevator Co., 
and D. A. Southwell, Southwell, Inc. 











ASBE MEETING SCENES—During the March 9 afternoon session of the 
recent American Society of Bakery Engineers annual meeting in Chicago, 
the panel shown at the left above discussed formulas used and problems con- 
nected with the -processing and finishing of sweet yeast goods. Left to right, 
they are Vernon C. Hoff, Mrs. Conkling’s Baking Co., Inc., San Diego, Cal.; 
Stewart Marlatt, Mrs. Marlatt’s Bakery, Seattle, and Earl Cox, Helms 
Bakeries, Inc., Los Angeles. The center photograph shows Shy Rosen, Mil- 












print, Inc., New York, speaking on the packaging of baked goods durité 
the morning session March 9. At the extreme right are J. Carl Daws0 
J. Carl Dawson & Associates, St. Louis, and Dr. Edward L. Holmes, director 
sanitation department, American Institute of Baking, Chicago, who spoke 
the principles of insect control in the bakery and reported facts the baker 
should know about the insecticides, spot and space fumigants and rodenticide’ 
used in bakery sanitation. 
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American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
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BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 


FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 
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HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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H.V. NOOTBAAR & CO. 
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Fashions change... The wheel of fashion turns swiftly! What was “Oh so right” last year will 
be forsaken this season. For the world of style is notoriously fickle. 


Packaging fashions change, too!... But Percy Kent keeps right in step with the very latest in 
the fashion whirl.* And that’s why women, ever style-conscious, choose your product in the style- 


right Ken-Print Bag! 


Now, it’s Calico... *Grandma’s favorite material is back again with the newest in*new looks.” 
And in gaily-printed Ken-Print, Calico Bags by Percy Kent top the list as your customer's print 
favorites. Ken-Print Calicoes are color-fast.. 
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PERCY KENT BAG 


Buffalo 


* “Always Something New” 


Kansas City 


. and tightly woven fo stop sifting loss. 


LOMPANY, IM€. 


New York 














Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 


CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 
Treasurer and Manager 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
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CANNON VALLEY 
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“Sweet Cream’ 


“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








“‘Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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SUNN Y 
KANSAS 


If you're a Flour jobber, you have a 


great appreciation of a Flour that 


helps sell itself by giving the con- 


sumer the finest baking results. That's 
just what SUNNY KANSAS can be 
counted on to do. That's the kind of 
baking quality that goes right along 
with the power of the Millers’ Long- 
Range Advertising Program. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
> KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “’ SENTINEL “ 





DANY CAPACITY 
8.000 Hundredweight 
ELEVATOR STORAGE 
2,000,000 Bushels 
MIXED FEED CAPACITY 
400 Tons Doily 


@ MILLED FROM THE FINEST WHEAT 
@ CONSISTENTLY STRONG 

@ UNIFORM THROUGHOUT 

@ ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


ee! 








KERR GIFFORD & CO. INC. 


Grain Merchants 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 
7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 
We Specialize in Malting Barley 


Flour Millers 








19.8 Million-Sack 
February Flour 
Output Down 12% 


WASHINGTON—Wheat flour pro- 
duction during February amounted 
to 19.8 million sacks, about 12% less 
than the 22.4 million produced in 
January and 6% lower than the 


output of 21 million in February, 


1948, according to an estimate by 
the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Production for 
the month was at the rate of 74.9% 
of capacity. 

Wheat grindings during the month 
were 45.3 million bushels, as com- 
pared with 51.3 million bushels in 
January; grain offal production of 
approximately 377,000 tons was about 
48,000 less than in January. 

These figures are based on reports 
received from 425 mills, which re- 
port monthly to the bureau, adjusted 
to represent the output of 1,100 mills 
which report annually. The 425 mills 
account for about 96% of the entire 
U.S. wheat flour production, and the 
1,100 mills are believed to account 
for about 98%. 

Mills reporting for January ground 
403,000 bu. rye and produced 184,000 
sacks of rye flour, compared with 
397,000 bu. and 166,000 sacks in Jan- 
uary. 

More detailed figures on February 
flour production will appear shortly 
in “Facts for Industry” Series M162. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DUNWOODY STUDENTS HEAR 
PERSONNEL OF RED STAR 


MINNEAPOLIS—Ray Gohde, bak- 
ery service department, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., St. Paul, con- 
ducted a demonstration recently on 
form coffee cakes and Danish pastry 
for the staff and students of the 
Dunwoody Baking School in Minne- 
apolis. 

The staff and students of the 
school also were the guests of the 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co. 
at the Hasty Tasty bakery and res- 
taurant. After a luncheon, L. P. Ken- 
ney, division manager of the com- 
pany, welcomed the group and gave 
a talk on opportunities in the bak- 
ing industry. Ove Mathisrude, presi- 
dent of the Associated Bakers of 
Minneapolis, gave a talk on the im- 
portance of belonging to bakers’ as- 
sociations. J. M. Long, secretary of 
the association, gave a talk on coop- 
eration of the bakers and members 
of the allied trades. M. J. Swanson, 
district manager of the Red Star com- 
pany, and Mr. Gohde also gave short 
talks. 

——SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
NEW STORAGE READY 

PIGGOTT, ARK. — Construction 
will be completed soon on two new 
storage structures for the Williams 
Grainery here. One elevator of 16,000 
bu. capacity will store soybeans and 
the other, 12,000 bu., will house corn 
and other grains. Owner of the busi- 
ness is Ralph Williams, and manag- 
er is Eric Jones. 

———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
STORAGE UNDER WAY 

BUCKLIN, KANSAS — Construc- 
tion of a new elevator for the Farm- 
ers Cooperative Assn., Bucklin, Kan- 
sas, was begun this month. Capacity 
of the structure will be 320,000 bu. 
It is expected the storage will be 
completed before harvest of the win- 
ter wheat crop. 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 
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“DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ii. 














MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flour: 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING (0. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
wis & Lincoln 


Main Office: CITy, MO. 
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With the Distributor 





(Continued from page 20) 


we are a rock-ribbed conservative, 
but we must confess that we favor 
the latter idea. 


Recently Dr. Henry M. Wriston, 
ident of Brown University, de- 
clared that “business profits can be 
justified not by their size but by 
the use to which they are put.” He 
added that “if they are hoarded, 
sterilized, even small profits are too 
great. If they are put to the service 
of production, if they are a means 
to larger employment, to steadier 
employment, to more gainful employ- 
ment, then they cannot be too great.” 
This is excellent advice for whole- 
sale grocers and flour distributors. 
If they reinvest part of their profits 
in their businesses so that they may 
become more efficient rather than 
merely keeping profits for them- 
selves, then they are on the way to 
true success for their enterprises. 
Profits are always desirable, but what 
is of much greater importance is the 
use to which they are placed. 


Price Cutting Dangerous 

0 

For many years it was considered 
perfectly ethical to reduce prices to 
meet those offered by a competitor. 
With the enactment of the Robinson- 
Patman Act some question arose 
over the legality of this practice, and 
recently the U.S. Court of Appeals 
in Chicago handed down an opinion 
which makes it very doubtful if 
price reductions of this kiad are not 
in violation of the act. 

It is quite apparent that the Rob- 
inson-Patman Act is in conflict in 
Many ways with the Clayton Anti- 
Trust Act. Obviously flour distribu- 
tors and wholesale grocers should 
not take it for granted that the 
Clayton Act is superior, from a le- 
gal standpoint, to the Robinson-Pat- 
man law, for that is not the case. 
Defending the violation of one of 
these acts upon the basis of provi- 
sions of the other will not stand up 
in the courts. Why this is so we do 
not know, as we are not a legal ma- 
gician. We do know, however, that 
legal decisions which have been 
handed down by the courts indicate 
that every flour distributor should 
watch his operations closely in the 
light of the provisions of the Robin- 
son-Patman Act, the Clayton Anti- 
Trust Act notwithstanding. 


Advertised Brands Lead 
0 


According to Paul S. Willis, presi- 

dent of the Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc., advertised food 
brands are enjoying greater popular- 
ity today than ever before. Mr. Wil- 
lis has declared that this trend is 
creasing, and that it will continue 
to do so as long as consumers have 
money with which to buy the prod- 
ucts they prefer. 
_ Many wholesale grocers and flour 
jobbers maintain that there is great- 
er prefit for them in selling private 
brands, but the fact remains that 
consumer preference must be served. 
If housewives prefer well-advertised 
brands, sales resistance will be less 
% those products, volume will in- 
Crease, and in the long run distribu- 
tors will undoubtedly make a greater 
Profit than if they insist upon sell- 
ing their own and less well-estab- 
lished brands. 

Furthermore, flour and other food 
distributors are trying to keep their 
inventories at as low a level as pos- 
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sible consistent with their ability to 
supply their trade. They feel that 
the advertised brands, and this does 
not apply solely to national trade- 
marked goods, enjoy faster turnover 
and, therefore, help them in this 
situation. This simply means that ad- 
vertising helps move food products, a 
fact which should be remembered by 
manufacturers and distributors alike 
in their business transactions. 


Sales Training for All 
- 


Recently a food company reported 
that “as a result of our sales train- 
ing program our ynit sales are at an 


FLOUR 


CORN: MEAL 


CEREALS 
FARINA 


FEEDS 


FOR HOGS 
FOR CATTLE 
FOR SHEEP 


' 
Let , 
FLOUR - CEREALS - 


BECAUSE .. . VICTOR is a QUALITY line that builds 


more and more enthusiastic users year after year. 


FAMILY FLOUR 
BAKER'S FLOUR 
CAKE FLOUR 
PANCAKE FLOUR 


CORN PRODUCTS 


HOMINY GRITS 


WHEAT CEREAL 


FOR POULTRY 


all-time high, we enjoy the best 
customer relations and probably. the 
lowest distribution costs in the indus- 
try.” This report was in connection 
with a survey made by the policy- 
holders service bureau of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. 

All too frequently smaller food dis- 
tributors, such as flour brokers and 
jobbers, assume that sales training 
activities are confined to the larger 
operators in the food industry. That 
is definitely not the case. No matter 
how small a firm may be, there is 
need for its sales force to be properly 
trained. 

Furthermore, this type of training 


BECAUSE .. . VICTOR smart, colorful packaging means 
eye-catching, selling displays. 


BECAUSE 


VICTOR users. 
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does not require experienced teach- 
ers. Older salesmen, thoroughly 
versed in their work, should be able 
to help younger men a great deal, 
provided they are convinced of the 
seriousness of the undertaking. 


For many years we have had flour 
distributors ask us to help locate 
younger salesmen for their organiza- 
tions. Frequently they said that they 
preferred men without eKperience in 
selling flour, as they desired to train 
them in their own way of operation. 
For the most part these distributors 
have been successful in building their 
sales organizations in this manner. 
It proves the value of direct training. 














. - VICTOR merchandising and advertising 


cooperation is constantly at work making new and better 


BECAUSE .. . the VICTOR line is a complete line and 


you can buy in mixed car shipments — which means lower 


eo 
Lice now 
to get more facts 
about VICTOR FLOUR 


— CEREALS — FEEDS... 
and VICTOR prices. 


inventory investment and balanced inventory. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





April 21-28—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn., 25th annual 
(silver anniversary) convention; at 
the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 
Cal.; secretary-treasurer, I. J. 
Stromnes, 1400 10th St., Sacramento, 
Cal. 


April 24-26 — Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., 15th annual convention at the 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; secre- 


tary, Sidney Baudier, Jr., 401 Board 
of Trade Bldg., New Orleans 12, La. 


April 28.—Texas Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., annual convention at Gal- 
veston, Texas; secretary-treasurer, 
J. W. McVay, Liberty Mills, San An- 
tonio. 

April 29-30—Texas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., 51st annual convention 
at the Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Tex- 


as; secretary-treasurer, G. E. Blewett, 
Blewett Grain Oo., Fair Bldg., Fort 
Worth 2, Texas. 

May 1-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
85th annual convention at the Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn.; execu- 
tive secretary, E. P. Cline, 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

May 2-3—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., annual convention at the Mar- 
vin Hughitt Hotel, Huron, 8.D.; sec- 
retary, Lex Quarnberg, Tri-State 
Milling Co., Rapid City, S.D. 

May 3-4—Panhandle Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention at 





MAKE FIRST SALES 


Easy 


REPEAT SALES 


When you want a sure fire eye-catcher for 
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the Herring Hotel, Amarillo, Texas; 
secretary, Joe S. Morris, P. O. Box 
366, Amarillo, Texas. 


May 6-7—Oklahoma Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., annual convention at 
Enid, Okla.; secretary-treasurer, E. R, 
Humphrey, E. R. Humphrey Grain 
Co., 614 First National Bank Bldg., 
P.O. Box 809, Enid. 


May 8-9—Nebraska Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Paxton Ho- 
tel, Omaha; secretary, Tom Naughtin, 
Jr., 806 Farnam St., Omaha. 

May 8-10—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, annual convention at the Hotel 
Seneca, Rochester; secretary, Percy 
M. Stelle, 2 Broadway, New York 4, 


May 8-10—Southwest Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Hilton Ho- 
tel, Albuquerque, N. Mex.; secretary, 
J. R. L. Kilgore, Kilgore Sales Co., 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 


May 9.—American Corn Millers 
Federation, annual meeting at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, 
Harry Hunter, 105 West Adams St., 
Chicago 38, Ill. 


May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota, annual convention at the 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis; secre- 
tary, J. M. Long, 628 14th Ave. S.E., 
Minneapolis. 


May 9-11—Millers National Feder- 
ation, annual convention at the Edze- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl.; vice 
president and secretary, Herman 
Steen, 309 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 6, Tl. 

May 11-14—Society of Grain Ele- 
vator Superintendents, 20th anniver- 
sary convention at the Nicollet Hotel. 
Minneapoliss Minn.; secretary, Dean 
M. Clark, Board of Trade, Chicago 4, 
iil. 


May 15-17 — Arkansas-Oklahoma 
Bakers Assns., joint convention at the 
Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs Nation- 
al Park, Ark.; secretary-treasurer, 
Oklahoma group, John Wallen, May- 
wood Baking Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; president Arkansas’ group, 
Charles Meyer, Jr., Meyer’s Bakery, 
Inc., Little Rock, Ark. 


May 15-20—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, annual conven- 
tion at the Hotel Statler, New 
York, N.Y.; secretary, Frank R. 
Schwain, Procter & Ganible Co., M. 


Building greater popularity for your cotton- 
bagged products, monthly ads in national, region- 
al, and local farm papers with 19,000,000 circula- 
tion are inviting women to make use of cotton 
bags for home sewing and showing them how to 
do it with hundreds of thousands of copies of 
the booklet, “Smart Sewing with Cotton Bags.” 


A. & R. Bldg., Ivorydale, Cincinnati 
17, Ohio. 


May 17-18—Nebraska Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn., 21st annual con- 
vention at the Hotel Paxton, Omaha, 
Neb.; secretary, Howard W. Elim, 
1027 Trust Bldg., Lincoln 8, Neb. 


May 17-19 — Iowa Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Hotel Fort 
Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa; sec- 
retary, Clarence C. Miller, Standard 
Brands, Inc., Des Moines, Iowa. 


May 20-21—Kansas Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn., 52nd annual con- 
vention at the Hotel Broadview, 
Wichita, Kansas; executive secretary, 
O. E. Case, 823 Wiley Bldg., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas. 

May 22-24—National Association of 
Flour Distributors, annual convention 
at the Warwick Hote}, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; secretaary-treasurer, Wayne G. 
Martin, 23 Beaver St., New York 4, 
N.Y. 

May 22-25—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, annual convention at 
the Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; executive secretary, Frank 6G. 
Jungewaelter, 7385 W. Sheridan Road, 
Chicago 13, Ill. 

May 23—Missouri Grain, Feed & 
Millers Assn., annual convention at 
the Hotel Governor, Jefferson City, 

(Continued on page 50) 


women in your store, make a display of flour or 
feed in pretty cotton bags! Women give the 
nod to cotton-bagged products every time. 
They know it is thrifty fun to make dresses, 
aprons, curtains, and many other useful home 
articles with cotton bags. 


Vite: “SMART SEWING” INTO SMART SELLING FOR YOU! 


Here's a new kind of dealer advertising plan. Someone else does the 
work . . . you get the credit, and the customer. Write today for your 
“Smart Selling” plan, showing how to put a copy of “Smart Sewing 
with Cotton Bags” in the hands of every one of your customers. 
Address National Cotton Council, Box 76, Memphis, Tennessee. 
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ES, there is a ring of protection around the quality of pitti. 

IMPERIAL and VELVET flours... . a scientific pro- 
tection represented by these photographs of our complete 
laboratory facilities. When you bake these flours, you are not 
conscious of the painstaking care with which their quality is 
guarded, but you readily see the results of this extra control 
in the fine baking performance and tasty, appealing loaves. 


WALNUT CREEK miuinc 


Quality, Millers Jor GREAT BEND, KANS 
More Than 70 Years THURMAN H. SHERWOOD, Vice President & Gen. Mgr 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘“‘“MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 
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¥. Garfield Weston 
Purchases Baking 


Plant in Texas 


WACO, TEXAS — W. Garfield 
Weston, chairman of the board of 
George Weston, Ltd., Toronto, Can- 
ada, recently bought the Southern 
Maid Bakery plant here for $400,000 
and announced he planned to make 
Waco the Southwest headquarters for 
his world-wide baking empire. 

Mr. Weston, head of a firm found- 
ed by his father which operates 100 
baking plants in several nations and 
has a yearly volume of business of 
about $350 million, said he will double 
the Waco plant’s capacity and “put 
his best man in Texas in charge.” 

Julian Ball, Fort Worth, has moved 
here as vice president and managing 
director of the Weston Biscuit’ Com- 
pany of Texas, the name under-which 
the firm will now be known. 

Mr. Weston said the Waco plant 
will become the main production and 
distribution center for the South- 
west. He now operates a bakery in 
Fort Worth and has other installa- 
tions in the U.S. in New Jersey, Vir- 
ginia, California, Michigan and Wash- 
ington. In addition he has foreign 
installations in Canada, England, 
Wales, Ireland, Scotland, South 
Africa, Jamaica and India. 

Superintendent in charge of pro- 
duction at the new Waco headquar- 
ters will be Alex Watson. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMED TO TRAFFIC POST 


MINNEAPOLIS — Guy K. Ross- 
man has been appointed grain, flour 
and coal agent in the freight traffic 
department of the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Co. 
He succeeds Raymond J. MacCarthy, 
who has been appointed general 
agent at Eau Claire, Wis., succeed- 
ing John W. Morrill. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEWFOUNDLAND PLEASED 
AS UNION IS OFFICIAL 


ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND— 
Finance Minister Abbott’s Budget 
speech in the Canadian parliament 
recently was received by Newfound- 
land with satisfaction, especially by 
those who favored the union with 
Canada. Income taxation is now 
higher, but they get more for their 
Money. This form of taxes was first 
tried in 1917 but did not work satis- 
factorily and was later abandoned. 
The new tax is at a rate of 5% with 








'& war surtax, which brings the total 


Tate to 9% on private individuals: 
The full rate under the combined 
Newfoundland and Canadian rates 
will be 15%. 

_ For the most part the island peo- 
ple are pleased with the new setup. 
Mr. Abbott’s statement that in the 


_—_—_————— 
NORTHWEST BAKERS 
. CONFERENCE OPENS 


a , - “three-day 
Northwest Bakers Conference, spon- 
sored by the Oregon Bakers Assn., 
the Oregon Retail Bakers Assn. and 
the Washington and Oregon chapters 
of the American Society of Bakery 
ineers, opened April 18 at the 
Multnomah Hotel here. A record reg- 
istration was expected. Highlighting 
the meeting was a presentation of 
Bakers of America Program plans 
by Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem 
‘Co., Denver, president of the 

rican Bakers Assn. 
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first year of the union $50 million 
would be spent by the new .govern- 
ment on island projects was particu- 
larly well received. 

Already the new authorities are 
announcing plans for improvements 
which will exceed in purpose any- 
thing the island people have ever 
thought possible for them. Transpor- 
tation, shipping, public utilities and 
conveniences are planned which will 
greatly improve the health, welfare 
and happiness of all concerned. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE-———~- 


ADDITION TO BEARDSTOWN 
MILL NEARS COMPLETION 


BEARDSTOWN, ILL.—The $450,- 
000 Critic Feed Mill under construc- 
tion here will be completed early 
next month, when a grand opening 
will be held. 

The new mill is being built in con- 
nection with the old mill owned by 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Inc., and will 
enlarge the capacity of the firm. 
Part of the old mill will be used 
as a warehouse. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FRENCH WHEAT ACREAGE 
EQUAL TO 1948 FIGURE 


WASHINGTON—France’s area in 
wheat March 1 was 10,193,000 acres, 
about the same as a year ago, ac- 
cording to a report from the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Paris. It is well 
above the small acreage during the 
three-year period 1945-47, but about 
18% below the area seeded up to 
March 1 in the prewar year 1938. 

At latest report, the sowing of 
spring wheat was under way and 
was expected to bring the total wheat 
acreage to about 10,600,000 acres, 
compared with the official estimate 
of 10,400,000 acres in 1948 and the 
prewar average of 12,600,000 acres. 

The condition of the crop is report- 
ed to be fairly good but slightly be- 
low the condition a year earlier. The 
decline in prospects is largely due 
to dry weather since September. 
While crops had not yet been seri- 
ously affected by the dry conditions, 








abundant rainfall will be needed 
throughout the spring to overcome 
the handicap. Damage from freezing 
was reported to be negligible and 
weed infestation slight. 

Rye acreage, reported at 1,278,000, 
was about 5% above seedings to 
March 1, 1948. It remains, however, 
about 20% below the prewar level. 
Acreage of barley and oats March 1 
were slightly larger than seedings a 
year earlier. Since these are pri- 
marily spring-sown crops, however, 
it is too early to have any indica- 
tion of final acreages. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ON CONVENTION PROGRAM 

MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Dr. 
Max Milner, of the milling industry 
department staff, Kansas State Col- 
lege, will address the annual meeting 
of the Texas Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn. in Galveston April 30. The sub- 
ject of his talk will be grain storage. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOIN 40-YEAR CLUB 
WILKES-BARRE, PA.—The names 
of 14 employees of the Miner-Hillard 
Milling Co. have been added to the 
rolls of the newly organized 40-year 
Club in connection with the firm’s 

154th anniversary celebration. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WARD BAKING CO. REPORTS 
1ST QUARTER PROFITS UP 


NEW YORK—tThe net profit based 
upon unaudited figures of the Ward 
Baking Co. for the 13 weeks ended 
March 26 was $663,272 after all 
charges, and is equivalent to earn- 
ings of 80¢ a share of common 
stock. This compares with earnings 
of $635,845 for the 12 weeks ended 
March 20, 1948, which were equiva- 
lent to 78¢ a share of common stock. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CENTENNIAL BEGINS 
WORK ON STORAGE BINS 
SPOKANE—The Centennial Mill- 

ing Co. has started work on storage 


bins and other additions costing 
$204,000. 
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Supplemental Wheat 
Quota for U.K. 
Approved by USDA 


WASHINGTON —A_ supplemental 
allocation of 171,000 long tons of 
wheat to the U.K. was approved by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
during the week ended April 8, it 
was announced April 12. Procurement 
will be by the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, for April- 
June shipment. 

Indonesia was granted an alloca- 
tion of 6,600 100-lb. bags of milled 
rice to implement a recent Interna- 
tional Emergency Food Council rec- 
ommendation. Procurement will be 
through commercial channels. 
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SPRING WORK MOVES FAST 
AS FIELDS PERMIT ENTRY 


MINNEAPOLIS—Reports to Car- 
gill, Inc.,-indicate that farmers are 
busy catching up on field work— 
especially the sowing of oats and 
barley—in most of the central states 
area. After continued delay result- 
ing from wet weather, farm work is 
from several days to two weeks be- 
hind schedule. 


With temperatures averaging well 
above normal generally, drying of 
the fields was rapid and farmers lost 
no time getting into them. Probably 
no large shift from small grain acre- 
age to corn will result, if the weather 
continues favorable for the next 10 
days, Cargill believes. 


Prospects for spring sown crops 
are very good. In the Dakotas and 
Montana, field conditions are im- 
proved over last fall, with ample sur- 
face moisture to start the crop. Some 
reports indicate that the barley and 
oats acreage will bé reduced ma- 
terially, with wheat being planted 
instead. Field work is not yet gen- 
eral in this area. 











Law Proposed to Ban Chemicals 
in Food Until Proved 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — Rep. Frank B. 
Keefe (R., Wis.) is drafting legisla- 
tion which would prohibit “the use 
of chemicals in food products until it 
is clearly proved that they are harm- 
less to humans.” 

This proposed legislation, for 
which the Wisconsin legislator says 
he has additional support, would 
bring to an end the controversy over 
mono- and di-glycerides and poly- 
oxyethelene ingredients in the cur- 
rent bread Standards hearing. 

Rep. Keefe said he has been fol- 
lowing closely the hearing which has 
been conducted by the Food and 
Drug Administration for the past 
several months and which has been 
dominated by a struggle between 
the mono- and di-glyceride advocates 
and the producers of polyoxyethylene 
products. He declared that he has 
competent scientific proof that these 
products are not yet demonstrated 
as fit for human consumption and he 
intends to press his fight on the floor 


of Congress to amend the food and 
drug act to halt the further use of 
these ingredients. 

It is believed that such an amend- 
ment would be greeted with -open 
arms at FDA since the more than 
10,000-page record of the present 
hearing is replete with scientific tes- 
timony which at many salient points 


pd 
CANADIANS LIKE THEIR 
BREAD WHITE 


WINNIPEG—Canadians apparent- 
ly prefer white bread to that manu- 
factured from Canada approved flour, 
-an enriched product high in‘ vitamin 
content, according to latest reports 
from Ottawa. Dr. C. H. Goulden, Do- 
minion cerealist, states that the flour, 
slightly darker in color than ordinary 
flour, sold well when it was first in- 
troduced some five years ago, but 
that sales have dwindled because 
customers prefer bread made from 
the white product of the modern 
mill. Dr. Goulden doubts if 10% of 
the population is using Canada Ap- 
proved flour now. 


‘‘Harmless’’ 


is contradictory and puzzling to the 
reader. 


Rep. Keefe stated that he believes 
this current fight between suppliers 
will ultimately result in a broad pub- 
lic reaction against the baking indus- 
try. He says that he has received 
large quantities of mail asking him 
if it is safe to eat bakery products 
which contain the products which 
are now being discussed at the FDA 
hearing. He admits that the baking 
industry is in the position of a by- 
stander at the hearing but he trusts 
that his interest may-provide them 
with an escape from:-this condition. 

Baking industry attorneys here are 
aware of the Keefe interest in the 
problem and have been continuously 
embarrassed by the open fight be- 
tween the antagonistic interests at 
the hearing. It appears now that the 
softener phase of the hearing might 
be. concluded at the end of this 
month but it has been revealed that 
additional witnesses may be expected 
from the polyoxyethylene group 
which would continue this controver- 
sy when the hearings reopen after 
another . recess. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


George L. Faber, Chicago manager, 
King Midas Flour Mills, has returned 
from a several weeks’ vacation trip 
to Hawaii. Mr. and Mrs. Faber flew 
back to this country, making the trip 
in nine hours. While in Honolulu, Mr. 
Faber met W. E. Long, head of the 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago. 


Two executives from General Mills, 
Inc., were in Ogden, Utah, last week, 
conferring with Merlin F. Farr, In- 
termountain traffic manager in Og- 
den. They were Earl Smith, Minne- 
apolis, general traffic manager for 
General Mills, and J. B. Costello, San 
Francisco, general traffic manager 
for the Sperry division. 

x 

Donald B. Douglas, vice president 
of Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, has 
been elected board chairman of the 
Brand Names Foundation, succeeding 
Frank M. Folsum, president, Radio 
Corporation of America. 

€ 

Charles T. Fuchs, president of the 
Fuchs Baking Co., South Miami, 
Fla., has been appointed a member 
of the board of directors of the Mi- 
ami Rotary Club. 


R. W. Hogan, president of the 
Colonial Baking Co. since July, 1947, 
has been named president and gen- 
eral manager of the Fair Maid Bak- 
ing Co., Houston, Texas. Ross An- 
derson, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Colonial Baking Co., 
and for the past 18 months vice 
president of Campbell Taggert Asso- 
ciated Bakers, Inc., in charge of op- 
erations for the entire organization, 
will return to Little Rock in about 
three months to resume active man- 
agement of the Little Rock bakery. 


Edward J. Grimes, vice president, 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, has been 
appointed a member of the new fed- 
eral debt management committee of 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. 

a 


W. R. Taprell, manager of the To- 


ronto. office of James Richardson & 
Sons, Ltd., Winnipeg, was elected to 
the board of Westeel Products, Ltd., 
at a directors meeting held April 12. 


Paul Dean Arnold, president of Ar- 
nold Bakers, Inc., Port Chester, N.Y., 
recently announced the promotion of 
J. Dudley Calhoun, George G. Black 
and Edward J. Kowalcyk. Mr. Cal- 
houn and Mr. Black were elected vice 
presidents and Mr. Kowalcyk was ad- 
vanced to production manager. Mr. 
Calhoun formerly: held the position 
of assistant vice president and assis- 
tant to the president and will con- 
tinue in this latter capacity. Mr. 
Black, during his association with the 
company, has held the positions of 
comptroller and treasurer. Mr. Ko- 
walcyk replaces George J. Knight, 
executive vice president of the com- 
pany, who will now devote all his ef- 
forts to top management affairs of 
the firm. 

* 


The first General Mills Girls Club 
in the company’s Central division to 
reach the five year mark, the Chi- 
cago organization recently held a 
party celebrating the event in the 
Kungsholm restaurant. Mrs. Mildred 
Kranz, hostess of the “Betty Crocker 
Kitchens” at the GMI headquarters 
in Minneapolis, was the guest speak- 
er. 

& 


C. E. Griffith, grain and feed brok- 
er of Dayton, Ohio, recently returned 
to his home in West Alexandria fol- 
lowing treatment for pneumonia at 
Good Samaritan Hospital in Dayton. 
Mr. Griffith represented the Uhlmann 
Grain Co., Kansas City, for 15 years. 

e 

April 15 marked the end of the 
32nd year with the Kansas Milling 
Co., Wichita, for E. E. Hendrix. Mr. 
Hendrix spent all of the time in the 
accounting. department, and has seen 
a steady growth of the Wichita firm 
since he started with it 32 years ago. 

® 


P. H. Baum, vice president and di- 
rector of sales for the William Kelly 


Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, is 
spending some time with mill con- 
nections in Alabama and Georgia. 

* 


David Coleman, David Coleman, 
Inc., New York flour distributing 
firm, spent the holidays of the week 
ending April 16 in Boston, his former 
home. 

€ 


Seen around the New York flour 
trade during the pre-Easter week 
were P. J. Wedge, treasurer, Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis; C. B. Bethel, manager, south- 
ern division territory, Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City; Carl L. 
Fleischer, sales manager, bakery 
flour, Chicago, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; P. L. O. Smith, vice 
president, sales and advertising, gro- 
cery products division, Standard Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago, and F. Hutchinson, 
president, Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Ter- 
minal Elevator. 

® 

George E. Kelley, general sales 
manager of the Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn., was a recent vis- 
itor at the office of Francis M. 
Franco, New York flour broker, who 
represents the mill in that market. 


Miss Grayce Ward, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Zinsmaster Bread Co., 
Duluth, recently spent a vacation at 
Coral Gables, Fla. 


Meyer Rich, Southeastern Bakers 
Supply Co., Atlanta, is ill at St. 
Joseph’s Infirmary in that city. 

a 


Morris Abelman, president, Puritan 
Mills, flour blending and feed manu- 
facturing plant, Atlanta, is at St. 
Joseph’s Infirmary where he under- 
went an operation April 11. 

co 

C. Stuart Broeman, Sr., president 
of American Bakeries Co., Atlanta, 
and Mrs. Broeman are vacationing in 
Europe. 

* 


The Firch Baking Co., Erie, Pa., 


recently was visited by members of 
the Erie Chapter of the National As- 
sociation of Cost Accountants, who 
made a tour of inspection of the plant 
as a part of their educational pro- 
gram. In charge of the inspection was 
Frank T. Norman, secretary and 
treasurer of the Firch Baking Co., 
and a past president of the Erie 
Chapter. 
& 


L. R. Merrill, Chicago sales office, 
General Mills, Inc., with Mrs. Merrill, 
has motored to Orlando, Fla. He ex- 
pects to be away several weeks. 

e 

Mrs. Ralph D. Sowden, wife of the 
president of the New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, has fully 
recovered from an illness which kept 
her in a Rochester, Minn., hospital 
for five weeks. Mr. Sowden remained 
with her in Rochester and the couple 
returned to Kansas City recently. 

€ 

Mark N. Mennel, president, Men- 
nel Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, and 
Mrs. Mennel have returned from a 
month’s vacation trip to California. 

€ 

Carl Holder,’ Marion, Ohio, plant 
manager for the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, was a recent visitor at the 
home office in Wichita. Mr. Holder 
spent the Easter holidays with his 
parents in Norwich, Kansas. 

a 


Roland Alcorn, Wichita grain bro- 
ker, was a guest on a recent Eleanor 
and Anna Roosevelt radio program. 
Mr. Alcorn is presently engaged in 
making a motion picture on juve- 
nile delinquency, which was the sub- 
ject of the broadcast. 

* 

Ewing I. Burns, vice president, 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wich- 
ita, has returned from an extended 
trip through the South. 

e 

John L. Locke, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, and president of 
the Millers National Federation, was 
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ASBE MEETING SCENES—The principles of cake and cookie processing and 
an actual production panel on whipped cream cakes featured the morning 
session March 10 during the recent annual meeting of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers in Chicago. A complete shop set-up used in discussing 
whipped cream cakes is shown in the photograph at the left, with Henry P. 
Montminy, Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass., session chairman; Jule Burny, 
dr., Burny Bros., Inc., Chicago, and William ©. Gordon, Awrey Bakeries, 


Detroit, standing left to right. In the center picture are W. C. Cook, Boston 
Strause, Inc., Detroit, and Neil Morgan, Brown’s Hungarian Corp., New York, 
who, together with Harold McKenzie, Friend Bros., Inc., Melrose, Mass. 
and Arthur J. Gase, Gase Baking Co., Saginaw, Mich., far right, spoke 0D 
the selection and effect of ingredients in the formula for the best cake and 
cookie production, controlling cake and cookie characteristics, and an analy- 
sis of production problems that may be encountered. 
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guest of honor April 19 at a dinner 
at the Mi 
His hosts were a group of 35 spring 
wheat millers, representing most of 
the flour milling companies of the 


F. M. Turnipseed, southern repre- 
sentative, Abilene Flour Mills Co., 
Montgomery, Ala., was a recent At- 
lanta visitor. ‘ 


W. A. Martin, Martin & Robertson, 
flour broker, of Gadsden, Ala., was in 
Atlanta on business recently. 


» 

Mrs. Will C. Roop, wife of Will 
©. Roop, of Roop Grocery Co., whole- 
sale firm of Bowdon, Ga., is ill at 
Georgia Baptist Hospital, Atlanta. 

w 

0. J. Zimmerman, Minneapolis, as- 
sistant director of manufacturing, 
General Mills, Inc., was a recent 
Oklahoma City visitor. 

a - 

Arch C. Strong, Oklahoma City, 
manager of flour and feed sales in 
the Oklahoma-Texas district of the 
southwestern division of General 
Mills, Inc., has returned from a trade 
trip to Texas cities. 

® 

Harry Stover, Custer City, Okla., 
president of the Packard Milling Co., 
was a recent visitor at the Oklahoma 
City headquarters of the Oklahoma 
Millers Assn. 

= 


Jodean P. Cash, general manager, 
and Charles M. Schwartz, advertis- 
ing manager, Fuchs Baking Co., 
South Miami, Fla., were speakers at 
a recent advertising round table held 
at Miami University under the spon- 
sorship of the university’s Hucksters 
Club and the Advertising Club of 
Greater Miami. 

& 


P. A. Kier, general manager, To- 
ledo mill of the National Biscuit Co., 
New York, flew to Kansas City for 
the Easter vacation and week-end. 

* 

A. J. Vander: Voort, head of the 
school of baking, Dunwoody Indus- 
trial Institute, Minneapolis, was con- 
fined to his home over the Easter 
week-end by illness. 





DEATHS 


Thomas E. Newcomb, -67, retired 
Special representative for the.Fleisch- 
Mann division of Standard Brands, 
Ine, died of a heart attack at his 
home in La Jolla, Calif. Born in 
Salem, Mass., Mr. Newcomb joined 
the original Fleischmann Co. as a 
Salesman in 1898. For the next 49 
years, until his retirement in 1947, 
he served in increasingly important 
Sales positions. He was appointed 
Manager of the metropolitan district 

1923, and special representative 
for the home office of the Fleisch- 
Mann division in 1932. Surviving him 
are his widow and a sister. 


Elmer Hutchinson, 75, past presi- 
dent of the Indiana Grain Dealers 
. and former vice president of 

the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn., died recently at his home in 
Aflington, Ind., after a day’s illness. 


“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
HEADS VITAMIN GROUP 
NEW YORK—Dr. E. Gifford Up- 


john, vice president of the Upjohn 
Co., has been elected president of 











Club, Minneapolis. . 


the National Vitamin Foundation, 
Inc., succeeding Basil O’Connor, 
president of the American Red Cross, 
who was named honorary chairman. 
Other new officers are J. Paul Fol- 
som, board chairman, H. B. Fonda, 
vice president, and Fred J. Stock, 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. Dr. Robert S. Goodheart is sci- 
entific director. 


. 
———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLORIDA FAIR TRADE ACT 
HELD UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—By a 6 to 
1 opinion, the Florida Supreme Court 
held unconstitutional April 5 the 
1939 state fair trade act, which per- 
mits manufacturers to _ establish 
minimum resale prices for their 
products. 

Similar laws are on the statute 
books of 44 other states and have 
been upheld by the courts of a num- 
ber of other states and by federal 
courts. 

Under terms of the act, manufac- 
turers are authorized to enter a con- 
tract with one retailer on a minimum 
price for resale of a trade-marked 
product and enforce that price upon 
all other retailers: 

Written by Chief Justice Alto 
Adams, the majority opinion of the 
Florida Supreme Court held in effect 
that the law was against the public 
interest and welfare, created a mo- 
nopoly, stifled competition and was 
an excessive use of police power. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KANSAS CITY FEED CLUB 
TO HOLD DINNER DANCE 


KANSAS CITY—A spring dinner 
dance for members of the Kansas 
City Feed Club and their wives and 
friends will be held April 25 at the 
Hotel Bellerive, Kansas City. Rich- 
ard Myers, Rodney Milling Co., chair- 
man of the entertainment commit- 
tee, is planning a full evening of din- 
ing, dancing in the El Casbah and 
bingo. 

Announcements concerning the 
party are being sent out soon, and 
it is requested that checks for $4 a 
plate accompany the _ reservations 
which will be placed with the club 
treasurer, Larry Schwenk, Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THREE PROMOTED BY 
SUNSHINE BISCUITS, INC. 


NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., has 
promoted three officials, Hanford 
Main, president, has announced. Mil- 
ton G. Johaning, vice president, was 
elected executive vice _ president. 
Ralph H. Schust, vice president in 
charge of eastern. operations, was 
elected vice president in charge of 
sales. W. W. Paddon, manager of the 
general manufacturing department, 
has been made vice president in 
charge of manufacturing. This reor- 
ganization, Mr. Main pointed out, 
completes the transfer of the gen- 
eral offices of the company to New 
York. 


———BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COMMITTEES TO REPORT 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Reports on 
allied trades committees for the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America 
convention will highlight the business 
session of the April 22 meeting of 
the Wisconsin Flour & Bakers Allied 
Trades Assn. at the Milwaukee Press 
Club. The meeting will be preceded 
by a 6:30 p.m. dinner. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 lb.). (Canadian quotations per bbl. of 196 1b.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicag Mpls. Kans. City Sst. Louis Buffalo 
ee CUNEO > aie cuss a cles cedabes $...@7.05 $...@6.70 $...@... $...@... $7.23@7.36 
Spring top patent ............. 5.40@5.75 ert ee <a oe: eve 7a nen we Me 
Spring high gluten ............ ~++-@... 5.36@5.45 5 wae we --@... 6.70@6.75 
NE EE ean 58.4 0's 9 3.00000 4-9 ---@... 6.25@6.36 ...@... --@6.36 ...@... 
GPTIME TRAMGOEG once ccc teiccccss §.20@5.55 6.15@5.25 ...@. --@5.25 5.60@5.65 
Co ee RO ee ae ee 4.75@5.26 4.80@5.10 ...@... -.@5.75 5.50@5.55 
Hard winter family ........ Peer 1es@ ee 62+@... 6.10@6.50 --@6.75 ...@ v.. 
Hard winter short ............. 5.15@5.43 ...@... 5.05@5.20 --@5.25 ...@... 
Hard winter standard ......... 5.07@5.28 ...@... 4.95@5.15 --@5.05 5.65@5.70 
Hard winter first clear ......... - @4.30 a 3.63@3.75 --@4.10 5.35@5.40 
Soft winter family ............ cuppa ssi es gta: che a .-@5.85 Syrell’ aa 
Soft winter short patent ........ 6.00@6.65 ~+-@... 6,.45@6.55 --@5.80 5.45@5.50 
Soft winter standard .......... §.26@6.40 ...@... hae toe ova aan re) ee 
Soft winter straight ........... o's a wt ---@... 65.20@6.25 ...@4.95 5.30@5.35 
Soft winter first clear .......... §.50@5.75 ...@... ve OP vee -+-@4.10 4.25@4.30 
a ee ee | RE ere 3.90 @4.05 «»»@4.00 so eee --@4,35 4.70@4.75 
BO OF. SA eres i 3.00@3.37- ...@3.60 ...@... @3.50 3.45@3.50 
DGFam, OfGM., DUI 2. viscscsees 5.26@5.40 5§.05@5.10 cme be @5.80 ~.-@5.54 

New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
EE, Sain back b ed ccwbee ne $...@7.35 $6.75@6.85 $5.85 @6.00 $6.83@6.94 $...@... 
Spring high gluten ............. 5.80@6.00 6.10@6.20 56.85@6.00 5.92@6.20 6.30@6.45 
oe” ay. Se ee ee -++-@... 6.00@6.10 -»-@... 5.65@6.20 6.00@6.15 
ie a wore es 5.65@5.80 5.90@6.00 5.70@5.85 5.55@6.05 56.90@6.05 
EE his coc ce tea gee 5.35@5.60 5.65@5.75 5.50@5.70 5.18@5.75 5.15@5.25 
Hard winter family ............ @ Tr. ay «+ -@ , ---@... 6.20@7.30 





Hard winter short ............ 5.75@6.00 5.75@5.85 5.85@6.20 5.55@5.69 5.70@5.85 
Hard winter standard 5.45@5.75 5.65@5.75 5.55@5.80 5.35@65.5 5.60@5.75 
Hard winter first clear doe ne c's a eee vee @ wee on ta tua -»-@4,53 
Soft winter family ............ ee Oe -+-@... 7.37@7.40 ...@... 6.50@7.70 
Soft winter straight ............ 5.25 @5.80 re Oe §.30@5.70 ...@... ee. ATE 
Soft winter standard ........... i oe 5.10@5.35 Pe see Lines é 3 or. Lee 
Soft winter first clear .......... a ae i, aes aye ees ey Be «++ @4.53 
Rye Mewr, “WRG oie ccc cesses 4.20@4.45 4.35@4.45 «++@... 4.30@4.45 4.90@5.10 
Rye; GOUP, - GOGH 6c ccc ccsceseense re, was rt ee +++@... 3.55@3.95 2.90@3.10 
Durum, gran., bulk ...........- 5.57@5.72 eT) Ae se OEP <pivie . @5.74 ee Cer 
Seattle Los Angeles Toronto **Winnipeg 
Family patent ..... 9s. FTO B..c: O xs Spring top patent{.. $...@10.70 $11.15@11.30 
Bluestem ........-+ --@6.09 ...@... Spring second pat.f ....@10.20 10.65@10.80 
Bakery grades ..... 7 1S) a Spring first clearf .. -»+-@ 9.10 oie 
i. ee ree Sk Pe ae Spring exports§ ... ...@ 4.35 ++-@ 
Ont. soft winterst.. ...@ 9.50 sv@ 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand jutes. §98-lb. cottons. §280-lb. cottons, 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 








Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth 
Spring bran ...... $65.00 @66.00 Pee SO yeaa | OA es ee Oi N. Varin 
Hard winter bran .. ob ait abs» wrvethl tn«s 59.50@60.00 | le Tes ee 
Soft winter bran .. Nae SP er ery Sere: 63.75 @ 64.75 67.00@68.00 
Standard midds. .. ..@66.50 -. @64.00 Tc: Seer coer @ woee TTT, wre 
Flour midds.t ..... . @66.50 -@64.60 60.50 @61.00 64.75 @65.75 68.50 @ 69.50 
Bs MONEE obey ces ewes ...@66.50 ....@64.00 pis a hae’ Wt. eek ‘te ee #003 
Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh Atlanta 
Spring bran ....... $69.00@69.50 $....@73.00 $....@77.50 $71.50@74.30 Pee wore 
Soft. winter bran .. or Er re. PPT, wer. wter eet Ae 73.00@74.00 
Standard midds.* 69.00@ 69.50 -+--@73.00 ..@76.00 71.50@72.30 ee are 
Flour midds.¢ ..... 66.00 @ 67.00 ia < SAE 0,0 08 ore ere 72.00@73.30 74.00 @75.00 
ROG. GOR a occ tapers 66.00 @ 67.00 -++«@73.00 -» @79.00 73.00@ 73.80 mre Pe 
Spring bran Shorts Midds. 
TOURS 6 vi cece . +» @62.00 $....@62.00 $....@62.00 
qWinnipeg....... 55.00 @57.00 55.00@57.00 eo See 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets in cents per bushel: 























WHEAT FLAX 
-—— Minneapolis—— —-—-— Chicago———- --~ Kansas city-——. Mpls. 
May July Sept. May July Sept. Dec. May July Sept. Oct. 
April 11 . 210% 196 190% 217% 193% 193% 194% 203% 183% 184% Sees 
April 12 . 212 198 192% 218% 194% 194% 195% 204% 184% 184% pela 
April 13 . 213% 199% 193% 219% 193% 193% 194% 205% 184% 184% 368 
April 14 . 216% 200 194% 222% 194% 193% 195% 208% 185% 185% 370 
April 15 . -— —— — HOLIDAY — ———__—_——__-— —- 
April 16 . 214% 198% 192% 223 194 193% 195% 210 185% 185 370 
--CORN— ——- RYE OATS—— 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July May July May July 
April 11 .133% 132% 126% 128 117% 117% 125% 123% 70% 63% 63% 58% 








April 12 .133% 132% 127% 128% 117% 117% 126 124 69% 63% 63% 58% 
April 13 .132% 132% 126% 127% 116 116% 126% 124% 69% 63% 63% 58% 
April 14 .132% 132% 127% 128% 116% 116% 126% 124% 70% 64% 63% 58% 
April 15 . HOLIDAY 

April 16 .133% 132% 127% 128% 117 117% 126% 123% 69% 63% 63% 58% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (0900's omitted) on April 9, and corresponding date of a year ago: 








7-—-Wheat—. -——Corn——, -—Oats—~, -—Rye— -~Barley— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
Baltimore ........... 2,473 1,273, 1,653 295 173 5 441 38 263 3 
NG, x es sree 6.2 er 195 14 194 ‘4 oe sid ‘8 “e a e® 
Buffalo ..... eeevece 627 1,067 2,079 57 493 67 102 27 128 265 
SS ee ee ee 1,393 es 125 oa e” - ee We ie 4 es 
Ge wp acess ane a 1,423 584 4,118 2,660 445 309 487 104 464 330 
EE Sapectcceonces. Saeue 7,435 6,489 439 399 139 26 ’ 683 1,37 
Ft. Worth ........ 4,650 4,611 67 99 126 162 10 wd 30 11 
Galveston ........-.-- 2,752 2,505 139 ee as - oh “s “" 
Hutchinson ...... 56 9,562 10,549 Tv ee re x? 11 7 2 3 
Indianapolis .......... 697 573 971 902 66 82 55 8 és on 
BRanees City ........-+> 26,293 12,181 280 380 73 256 223 72 119 109 
Milwaukee ...... eet 67 2 4 7 26 74 ie -. 1,493 4,400 
Minneapolis .......... 3,152 1,843 1,035 47 520 507 670 932 4,038 5,505 
New Orleans ......... 236 911 691 52 oe 44 ba - ee >i 
eh tt 2 IOC OL 1,619 442 117 s * 10 ne 1 ¥ 4 
SPR, Fo bus 5.000 babes 12,661 1,818 448 619 54 72 34 76 51 209 
sins ote 0.66 tn't.o >.0 286 ry 74 370 és oe fs ~' oe 40 
Philadelphia ......... 1,349 684 599 120 140 1 30 2 334 ° 
Sioux City ....... és 1,018 16 22 277 70 17 11 2 64 3 
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In “Flying Kitehen”’ 
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Pillsbury Studies Effeet 
of Altitude on Recipes 


“GOING UP”—Phyllis Willey of the Ann Pillsbury Home Service Cen- 
ter stands at the air-lock door like the Rochester technicians did before 
the “take-off” of the “flying kitchen.” After the signal, the door was 
closed, and the air was exhausted to reproduce the controlled altitude 
of the low pressure chamber. Inside, Mary Kimball, in charge of the 
Pillsbury research project, and Helen Baeder, prepare to mix cakes while 
“in the air.” The stick of gum in Miss Baeder’s hand was chewed to re- 
lieve air pressure on the ear drums when pressure was restored to ground 
level in the “flying kitchen.” The low pressure chamber was used by the 
U.S. Army Air Forces for altitude tests. 


A “flying kitchen” making daily 
“flights” up to 7,000 ft. without leav- 
ing the ground was the ingenious re- 
search tool used recently by Pills- 
bury Mills’ home economists to solve 

-a problem benefiting bakers and 
housewives living in high altitude 
areas. 

All data gathered during the ex- 
periments was forwarded to the U.S. 
Army, whose equipment was used. 

“The flying kitchen,” said Dr. 
Frank L. Gunderson, vice president 
and director of the Pillsbury scien- 
tific research and technical develop- 
ment department, “was a perfect so- 
lution to a problem that arose with 
the company’s intention to go intu 
national distribution of its prepared 
cake mixes to bakers and stores.” 

The problem is simply stated. Most 
persons in the U.S. forget that ad- 


justments must be made in baking, 


recipes to allow for the lower air 
pressure of high places. A recipe pro- 
ducing a light, perfect cake in New 
York City, for example, results in 
a tough, fallen looking spectacle in 
high altitude cities like Butte, Den- 
ver, El Paso, Santa Fe or Salt Lake 
City. Pillsbury’s problem was to es- 
tablish and check simple, fool-proof 
recipes for prepared mixes to be used 
by bakers and housewives in such 
areas to bake perfect cakes. 

An easy but expensive method of 
determining correct adjustments for 
high altitudes has been used by Pills- 
bury and other food researchers for 
many years. The researchers and 
equipment are sent to high altitude 
cities to determine the exact varia- 
tions needed in formula. Each city 
and each locality, however, has a 
slightly different altitude. The prob- 
lem can be solved more rapidly, ef- 
fectively and accurately if all ex- 
periments are done at one spot by 
reproducing the only variable—the 
“altitude.” 


A low pressure chamber, a closed 
room from which air can be ex- 
hausted at controlled pressures, was 
the answer. Only a few such cham- 
bers exist in the country. One, used 
by the U.S. Army Air Forces to con- 
duct high altitude tests on “human 
guinea pigs,” was located at the 
Medical Science Building in Roches- 
ter, Minn. It was about to be dis- 
mantled but permission was granted 
to C. G. Harrel, associate director 
with Dr. Gunderson, to use it. Miss 
Mary Kimball, a member of the same 
department and a home economist 
raised and trained in Montana’s high 
altitude area, was placed in charge. 

The chamber is a large steel tank 
resting horizontally on a solid foun- 
dation. Inside, it is divided into two 
compartments separated by an “air- 
lock.” The outside door, closing like 
a bank vault door, also is airtight. 
Oxygen masks and other equipment 
used by the air forces still hang on 
the arched walls of the interior and 
above the two long padded benches 
on either side. Gauges, valves, barom- 
eters, altimeters and other scientific 
measuring instruments are attached 
on a desk outside for the technicians 
that keep the chamber “flying” at 
constant altitudes. A row of portholes 
along this side acts as windows. 

“We moved in an electric stove, 
an old library table and our labora- 
tory equipment,” Miss Kimball said, 
“and soon had it fixed up like a tiny 
kitchen. It was like baking in a car 
trailer, though, and would have given 
anyone with claustrophobia the jit- 
ters being locked up that way all 
day. Only two of us flew at a time.” 

The oven was small and only one 
cake could be baked at a time— 
either chocolate or white cake. Miss 
Kimball and the home economists 
who assisted her baked from 7 to 
10 cakes every day—about 200 cakes 
in all in 64 “logged” flights. The 


others who helped during the dura- 
tion of the research were Bernice V. 
Dahl, Helen Baeder and Mary Jean 
Mooney of the scientific research and 
technical development department; 
Irene DeMersserman of the products 
control department, and Phyllis D. 
Willey of the Ann Pillsbury. Home 
Service Center. Formulas were 
checked under both commercial bak- 
ery and home baking conditions. 
Tests already carried out in high al- 
titude tests of prepared mixes for 
bakers were cross-checked. 


“We always baked a ‘control’ cake 
on the ground before taking off,” 
Miss Kimball said. “Then we'd give 
the signal and the door of our fly- 
ing kitchen was locked. Up we’d go, 
climbing at the rate of about 1,000 
feet a minute to the agreed upon 
altitude. Once there, we'd fly along 
at an even level with variation 
amounting only to about 60 ft. up or 
down on a single flight. We chewed 
gum and drank water like any other 
air travelers to relieve pressure on 
our ears.” 


“Flights” Four Hours Long 


Once in the “air,” the cake mixer 
was started and the weighing, meas- 
uring and baking of the day started. 
Flights were of about four hours’ 
duration, the “kitchen” being ground- 
ed for noon luncheon. 


“When we took a cake out of the 
oven,” Miss Kimball said, “I’d grab 
an oxygen mask from the wall—they 
all had telephones in them—and tell 
the technician outside. We had to 
do that because the heat from the 
oven would change the pressure in 
the kitchen and cause the barometer 
outside to flutter. We also used the 
telephone when we _ wanted to 
ground.” 


Temperature was the most con- 
stant of all factors, varying only 
between 74 and 76 degrees during a 
flight. Relative humidity became less 
as the kitchen climbed, being 35% 
on the ground and 26% at higher 
altitudes. 

“So,” Miss Kimball explained, “we 
got the drier atmosphere that is 
typical of mountainous areas.” 


Other technicians in the building 
were curious. They walked past the 
“flying kitchen” and looked through 
the portholes at the working home 
economists inside. 


“At first they thought we were 
carrying on tests for baking on air- 
planes,” Miss Kimball said. “Most 
of them didn’t realize the altitude 
problem of the country’s western 
areas.” 

There were other visitors as well. 
During the two months of the re- 
search many Pillsbury officials came 
to Rochester to see how things were 
going. Among these were Dr. Gun- 
derson; .Mr. Harrel; Ellen Pennell, 
head of the Ann Pillsbury Home 
Service Center; B. F. Bowman, head 
of the new products development de- 
partment; R. C. Benson, head of the 
products control, and Lewis Russell, 
flour milling division vice president. 

All the cakes baked in the air had 
to be measured and judged against 
known standards. The experimental 
cakes then were packed in dry ice 
and shipped to Minneapolis for fur- 
ther research. 


“Most days were uneventful,” Miss 
Kimball said. “There was one day, 
though, while we were cruising along 
at 6,000 ft. when the electricity went 
off. The pressure on our ears was 
terrific. We came to the ground in 
only a few seconds. That was a real 
thrill, but I wouldn’t want to do it 
again. Most of the time when we 
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finished work at high altitude we 
felt like we’d been climbing six 
mountains.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Lakehead Ports Hold 
51 Million Bu. Grain 
as Navigation Opens 


WINNIPEG — Navigation on the 
Great Lakes for the 1949 season 
opened with roughly 51 million bush- 
els of all grains in store at the Ca. 
nadian Lakehead ports of Fort Wil- 
liam and Port Arthur. The figure in. 
cluded slightly more than 39,500,000 
bu. wheat. A few boats from Georgian 
Bay ports and one or two from Lake 
Erie arrived late last week and were 
under the spouts April 11. 

The wheat in store at the Cana- 
dian lakehead represented less than 
one-third of Canada’s visible supply, 
which stood at 130,700,000 bu. on 
March 31, a decline of almost 4 mil- 
lion when compared with the week 
previous, but still more than 42 mil- 
lion greater than the comparative 
total of 88,100,000 bu. a year ago. 
Canada’s wheat visible supply west 
of the Canadian lakehead totaled 
more than 58 million, with 5 million 
at Canadian Pacific seaboard ports. 


There was no Canadian wheat 
shown in store at U.S. lake or sea- 
board ports. The remainder of the 
bulk total was located in eastern 
lake, St. Lawrence and maritime 
ports, or in transit on Canadian rail- 
ways. 

The movement of wheat from 
farms in western Canada to country 
points decreased slightly during the 
past week, due to mild weather 
that has made many roads impassa- 
ble until most of the water from 
winter snows disappears. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. LOUIS BAKERS DISCUSS 
PROBLEMS OF SANITATION 


ST. LOUIS—Inspectors of the Mis- 
souri state board of health addressed 
a recent meeting of the St. Louis 
Master Bakers Assn. on the. problems 
of sanitation in bakeries and to an- 
swer questions about sanitation. 

H. E. Lofton, chief sanitary in- 
spector, commented on the recent 
unfavorable publicity received by the 
baking industry in the area, stating 
that complaints usually had been 
sufficient to remedy defects and say- 
ing that only two bakeries had been 
closed. 

The. inspector reviewed sanitation 
procedures, pointing out what the in- 
dividual baker should do to keep his 
plant clean. Al Hauser, president of 
the association, said that the associa- 
tion would cooperate for better san- 
itation. 

Joseph Vann, Vann’s Pastry 
Shoppes, Milwaukee, Wis., appeared 
on the program, extending an invita- 
tion to St. Louis bakers to attend 
the annual convention of the sso 
ciated Retail Bakers of America at 
the Milwaukee Auditorium Ma; 23- 
25. Frank G. Jungewaelter, executive 
secretary of the group, also appe:red. 

Three inspectors from the St. 
Louis city health division have taken 
over the job of making a complete 
inspection of 13 wholesale bakeries 
in the area. 

This is the first time in the city’s 
history that the health division has 
inspected wholesale bakers, accord 
ing to Dr. J. Earl Smith, health com 
missioner. Heretofore, bakeries have 
been inspected as part of the general 
program of restaurant and rat col 
trol inspection. 
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ASBE MEETING SCENES—Harry D. Gardner, Union Steel Products: Co., 
Albion, Mich., is shown in the picture at left above as he led group sing- 
ing during one of the sessions ef the March 7-10 meeting of the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers. In the second picture are shown two visitors 
from outside the continental U.S. Left to right they are: Fred B. Clarke, 
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Hamilton, Bermuda, and John A. Snelling, Manchester, Eng. Gordon Dar- 
nell, Paniplus Co., Los Angeles, appears in the third picture from the left, as 
he presented the society with a floral piece on behalf of the southern Cali- 
fornia chapter of the ASBE. In the last picture is Vic M. Ekdahl, LaHabra, 
Cal., who was the featured speaker at the opening session. 





FAVORABLE WEATHER AIDS 
SPRING WHEAT FIELD WORK 


Weather as a whole during the 
past week has been favorable for 
field work, the Occident Elevator 
Division, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
says in reporting on spring wheat 
crop conditions. In Montana, outside 
of the Billings territory, no moisture 
fell. However, in the Billings terri- 
tory, which is largely a winter wheat 
area, moisture amounting to nearly 
an inch was very welcome. 

It now appears as though the win- 
ter wheat is going to come through 
in better shape than was anticipated. 
Germination last fall was very spot- 
ty with a lot of wheat lying in the 
ground without germinating until this 
spring. In North Dakota only scat- 
tered showers were received. 

Eastern Montana showed the great- 
est progress in seeding, some points 
reporting as much as 80% of the 
seed having been put in the ground 
during the week, largely on summer 
fallow ground. 

There was a wide range of prog- 
ress in North Dakota, with a few 
points in the south reporting as much 
as 50% seeded. North of the main 
line of the Northern Pacific work 
ranged around 10% seeded to field 
work just beginning. 

Outside of some freezing at night, 
temperatures have been favorable. 
If the weather remains dry a great 
deal should be accomplished during 
the current week. 


————SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COST OF LIVING DROPS 
WINNIPEG—Canada’s official cost 
of living index dipped 3/10% in Feb- 
Tuary, and marked the first succes- 
sive two-month decline in more than 
years, according to the Do- 
Minion Bureau of Statistics. The in- 
dex declined from 159.5 to 159.2. 
Lower food costs were largely re- 
sponsible for the decline. 
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GMI DIRECTORS PLAN 
VISIT TO FIRM’S PLANT 


KANKAKEE, ILL —It will be 
“Chemical Division Day” for the 
General Mills board of directors 
April 25 when members break prece- 
dent by holding their regular month- 
ly meeting at the new chemical oils 
Dlant near this city. 

It will be a big day for the “Chem- 
il Plant,” as the operation is known. 

Tt a morning business session, 








the board will hear Whitney H. East- 
man, division president, and other 
executives in a two-hour presenta- 
tion of the chemical operation. 
Arthur Berry, plant manager, and 
Sewall Andrews, in charge of divi- 
sion sales, will participate in the pro- 
gram. The board will then tour the 
new plant, which is engaged in the 
production of fatty acids and their 
derivatives from organic materials. 
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OPERATIVE MILLERS HOLD 
ANNUAL COMBINED MEETING 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Ap- 
proximately 150 operative millers and 
allied trades representatives attend- 
ed the annual combined meeting of 
Districts 1 and 2, Association of 
Operative Millers, held April 15-16. 
The staff of the department of mill- 
ing. industry, Kansas State College, 
was host for the affair. 

Ellis D. English, executive vice 
president, Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, told the operatives “if 
management had been doing its job 
as well as the operatives during the 
past two years, we would not have 
the present state of affairs in the 
industry.” Mr. English was the prin- 
cipal speaker at a dinner held at 
the Manhattan Country Club on 
April 15. 

A program of technical papers was 
presented April 16. Included on the 
program were M. V. Reagan, former- 
ly connected with the Mill Mutuals 
Fire Prevention Bureau, who dis- 
cussed fire prevention in flour mills; 








Prof. John M. MacKenzie, head of 
the flour mill engineering division, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapo- 
lis, who told about the work of his 
division; F. S. McCullough, Buffalo 
(N.Y.) Electronics Corp. He dis- 
cussed the application of electronic 
signal and control devices in flour 
mills. 

Dr. H. K. Parker, director of flour 
research, Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., 
Newark, N.J., presented a progress 
report on the use of chlorine dioxide 
in flour treatment. 

Dr, J. A. Shellenberger, head of 
the: milling industry department, in 
a short discussion of the use of the 
department’s 130-sack mill in evalu- 
ating the milling qualities of new 
wheat varieties, invited the opera- 
tives to appoint a committee to assist 
during the test runs. 

Dr. A. A. Holtz, department of eco- 
nomics, Kansas State College, was 
the principal speaker at the luncheon 
April 16. His topic was “The New 
Look in Labor Relations.” 

A detailed report of the meeting 
will appear in the May Milling Pro- 
duction section of The Northwest- 
ern Miller. 
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CALIFORNIA AACC SECTION 
HOLDS ANNIVERSARY PARTY 


SAN FRANCISCO—The first an- 
niversary of its official recognition 
as a charter member of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists 
was observed by the California Sec- 
tion with a dinner meeting April 8. 











Great Britain Buys More Flour 
on Basis of $4.75 Baltimore 


Further buying by Great Britain 
constitutes the only export interest in 
the flour markets this week. Early 
April 19, mills received replies to 
offers submitted the previous day, 
indicating that the British Ministry 
of Food was interested in buying 
72% extraction flour on the basis 
of $4.75 Baltimore, or 2¢ sack higher 
f.a.s. Philadelphia or New York. Some 
business was taken on that basis 
April 19 and it is expected that the 
British needs for the current quarter 
will be covered shortly. 

Previous purchases by the British 


were made April 14 at $4.78 seaboard. 
Great Britain has an Economic Co- 
operation Administration grant of $6 
million with which it is estimated it 
will buy close to a million sacks of 
American flour. Only about 350,000 
to 400,000 sacks of this were left to 
buy this week. 

Elsewhere, export business is ex- 
tremely slow. Some flour is moving 
from eastern spring wheat mills to 
Latin American points, but south- 
western mills are not sharing in this 
business. Puerto Rico is about the 
only current Latin American buyer 
of winter wheat flour. 


A special party program and ladies’ 
night was held at the Claremont 
Hotel in Berkeley. A birthday cake 
was baked by the products control 
laboratory staff of the Sperry divi- 
sion of General Mills, Inc., and was 
presented to the group. 

The. section has grown from an 
initial group of 12 to a membership 
of more than 50, about half of whom 
are also members of the national 
association. The membership includes 
men representing bakeries, flour 
mills, university laboratories, canned 
food firms, etc. 

Officers of the section during the 
past year include W. H. Ziemke, 
Fairfax Bread Co., chairman; C. F. 


Pinney, Langendorf United Bak- 
eries, Inc., -vice. chairman; R. A. 
Brutcher, Kelly-Erickson Co., Inc., 


secretary, and W. S. Claus, Albers 
Milling Co., treasurer. 
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FLOUR MILL ACCOUNTANTS 
PLAN APRIL 22 MEETING 


KANSAS CITY—J. C. Parker, 
General Mills, Inc., Kansas City, will 
lead a discussion on office procedure, 
personnel and systems at the April 
session of the Flour Mill Account- 
ants Assn. at the Hotel Phillips here 
April 22, beginning at 9:45 a.m. 

A. L. Johnson, Jr., secretary, the 
Crete (Neb.): Mills, also will be a 
special speaker on the program. 
Luncheon speaker for the day will 
be Ray Brinkman, certified . public 
accountant of Kansas City. 
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FOUR INITIATED INTO 
MILLING FRATERNITY 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Prof. 
John M. MacKenzie and three stu- 
dents in the department of flour 
mill engineering, University of Min- 
nesota, were initiated into Alpha Mu, 
honorary milling student fraternity, 
at the organization’s annual banquet 
April 13. The students were Eugene 
Legg; Theodore Betker and Allen 
Hum. A second chapter of the fra- 
ternity will be established at the 
University of Minnesota. Paul L. 
Dittemore, technical editor of The 
Northwestern Miller, was guest 
speaker at the banquet following the 
initiation ceremony. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

Pigs will begin to eat shelled corn 
at three to four weeks of age, say 
University of Illinois swine special- 
ists. 
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U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Domestic sales of flour in 
the Southwest last. week fell back from 
the previous week's total, but some addi- 
tional export business helped matters some- 
what. Bakery flour business was in the 
doldrums all week long, family flour moved 
at a fair pace and additional export sales 
were made to Great Britain. 

Sales in the Southwest last week aver- 
aged 41% of capacity, compared with 46% 
the preceding week and 25% a year ago. 
Seventeen per cent of the week’s business 
was sold for export. 

Domestic business seldom has been as 
slow as it was at most times last week. 
A few of the larger bakers were inquir- 
ing, but price ideas were generally too 
low to cinch many bookings. A few smaller 
lots were sold to chain bakers. for delivery 
not in advance of May. Smaller bakers 
took on small amounts for very nearby 
shipment. Prices continued to be quoted 
in wide variance, some bakers being of- 
fered in a range of 25@30¢ sack. The 
recent rapid advance of the May future 
had little effect on prices of flour. 

Family business continued to be mainly 
in the price date of shipment category. 
Bookings were in fair volume and were 
limited mostly to mixed cars, or one or 
two straight cars. 

Great Britain reentered the market late 
in the week for flour to be shipped in last 
half of May and all June. The first book- 
ings to the British were for last half 
June delivery at seaboard, 140’s jutes, in- 
volving over 200,000 sacks at $4.78 f.a.s. 
seaboard. The market was stagnant over 
the week-end, but negotiations were re- 
sumed with the British on April 19. 

Further sales in small lots were made 
to the Netherlands East Indies, Buying was 
divided between 100-lb. Osnaburgs and 50- 
lb. Osnaburgs, the smaller bags generally 
going for 10¢ premiums. Soft wheat sales 
ranged between $4.60@4.65 Gulf, and hard 
wheat flour sales were $4.70@4.75. All ex- 
port flour workings last week were 72% 
extraction, with the exception of a small 
lot of business with Egypt, which was ap- 
proximately 85% extraction. 

Production at Kansas City dipped to the 
lewest point of the crop year. Output was 
60% of capacity compared with 69% the 
previous week and 89% a year ago. 

Quotations April 16, carlots, Kansas City, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.05@5.20, standard patent $4.95@5.15, 
straight $4.90@5.10; established brands of 
family flour $6.10@6.50, first clears $3.65@ 
3.75, second clears $3.25@3.60, 1% ash clears 
or higher $3@3.15; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $6.45@6.55, straight $5.20@5.25, cake 
flour $6.25@6.75. 

One mill reports domestic business fair, 
5 quiet, 5 slow, @ dull. 

Hutchinson: Flour business’ continued slow 
last week for mills of this area. Bakers 
were taking advantage of the anxiety of 
mills over the almost extinct backlog and 
were buying frequently only two or three 
days ahead of shipping time. Export busi- 
ness, going at prices well below local 
millers’ ideas, was not shared. Spot book- 
ings permitted 50% operating time as a 
rule. Prices were about unchanged. 

Salina: Demand for flour remains quiet 
with prices unchanged to 10¢ sack higher. 
Shipping directions are satisfactory. 

Oklahoma City: Flour prices closed un- 
changed. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points in 100-lb. cottons, April 16: carlots, 
family short patent $5.90@6.65, standard 
patent $5.70@6.35; bakery, unenriched short 
patent $5.60@5.73, standard patent $5.50@ 
5.63, straight grade $5.40@5.53; truck lots 
35¢ higher on all grades. 

Omaha: Flour sales slowed up again 
here last week. Mills said there was room 
for 95% improvement in the flour business 
with the buyers’ holdoff continuing as se- 
verely as ever. A flurry of inquiries dur- 
ing the previous week has lifted millers’ 
hopes toward increasing sales. These failed 
to materialize. 

Shipping orders were few, and none indi- 
cated any necessity of rush shipments. 
Mills were hopeful that a recent snow in 
the area would not damage wheat crops 
to any extent. The government again was 
reported out of the flour buying picture 
here. Production averaged four to five days 
during the week. 

Quotations Omaha, April 16: bakery South- 
west patents $5.25, family flour $6.60, cake 
flour $6.50. 

Wichita: Domestic flour sales, divided 
about 80% to bakers and 20% to family 
trade, averaged 55% of capacity last week. 
Only one mill reported export sales, which 
were at 60% of capacity. Shipping direc- 
tions ranged from very light to fair. Prices 
were unchanged. 

Texas: Demand last week continued 
as dull as for many previous weeks, sales 
totaling probably 15 to 20% of capacity 
and practically limited to domestic buyers, 
usually for immediate shipment in the case 
of family flour; bakers are only buying 
from week to week. Operations continue at 
50 to 60% of capacity. Prices are about 
unchanged compared to the previous week. 
Quotations April 16, 100’s cottons: family 


flour extra high patent $6.20@6.55; high 
patent $5.90@6.26; standard bakers, plain 
$5.40@5.60; clears $4.30@4.50, delivered 
T 
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Minneapolis: Smalli-lot buying for late 
April or May delivery continues to consti- 
tute the bulk of spring wheat flour busi- 
ness. Bakers seem to get stronger in their 
adopted policy of buying flour only as need- 
ed and many of the recent orders booked 
have been on the basis of price date of 
shipment with a specified date mentioned. 
Millers generally are not quoting prices for 
anything beyond May, due to the complete 
absence of demand for a long-term basis. 
Quick or prompt flour can be quoted rela- 
tively cheaper than 120-day flour anyway, 
due to the presently favorable millfeed 
credits. Millers are not so sure that mill- 
feeds will provide the currently high re- 
turns that far ahead. 

Family flour trade is about as quiet as 
it could be, millers report. Wholesalers 
prefer to work on light inventories and 
only reorder when stocks run low. 

Sales of spring wheat flour last week 
represented 52% of capacity, as compared 
with £0% the previous week and 32.2% a 
year ago. Shipments of flour from mills were 
equal to 70% of capacity, against 59% the 
week before. 

With new business light and the back- 


logs of unfilled orders exceedingly low, 
milling operations dropped further last 
week. Mills in Minneapolis operated at 


48% of capacity, against 50% the previous 
week and 71% a year ago. For the entire 
Northwest, operations were 54%, against 
57% the previous week and 70% a year 
ago. These running time percentages were 
the lowest in several years. 

The following prices are for April-May 
shipment; 120-day prices would be some- 
what higher. 

Quotations April 18: standard patent $5.15 
@5.25, short patent $5.25@5.35, high glu- 
ten $5.35@5.45, established brands of fam- 
ily flour, enriched $6.70, first clear $4.80@ 
5.10, second clear $4.20@4.80, whole wheat 
$5.15@5.25 sacked, Minneapolis, cottons. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: Mill rep- 
resentatives reported very little change in 
the flour market the past week. A few 
seattered sales of one and two cars made 
up most of the business. Family trade 
is steady, but even that is strictly hand- 
to-mouth basis. Shipping directions are 
adequate. Operating time at the mills was 
limited to four days due to the holiday 
yood Friday. 

THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: The flour market continued in- 
active as buying was confined to an occa- 
sional carlot here and there for prompt 
shipment. Lack of interest prevails, and all 
orders were for replacement purposes only. 
Direttions continue fair. Family flour sales 
were also spotty and in small lots. De- 
liveries were fair. Quotations April 16: 
spring top patent $5.40@5.75, standard pat- 
ent $5.20@5.55, first clear $4.75@5.26; fam- 
ily flour $7.05; hard winter short patent 
$5.15@5.43, 95% patent $5.07@5.28, first 
clear $4.30; soft winter short patent $6@ 
6.65, standard patent $5.25@6.40; first clear 
$5.50@5.75. 

St. Louis: Local mills say new business 
is rather slow. However, there was a mod- 
erate amount placed on the books for im- 
mediate, prompt and 30-day shipment. There 
is a decided let-down of buying by the 
bakery trade. They are adopting the 30- 
day shipment policy as they are still look- 
ing for lower prices. A good demand con- 
tinues for the higher grade of clears, but 
offerings are rather scant. Prices are hold- 
ing firm. Jobbers report very little change 
from the past week. Bakers are buying 
from hand-to-mouth with a few exceptions 
while bookings were for 30-day shipment. 
Shipping directions are fair. Prices for hard 
and soft patent are steady to 15¢ lower, 
clears 5¢ off. Spring wheat patent 5¢ low- 
er, clears 5¢ off. 

Central states mills say new business 
is very slow. Bookings are for immediate 
wants with a car here and there for 30- 
day delivery. Buyers are not showing any 
interest at present levels. Specifications are 
fair. Hard and soft patent are steady to 
15¢ lower, clears are 5¢ off. 

Quotations, St. Louis, April 16, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family flour, top patent $5.85, ordi- 
nary $5; top hard $6.75, ordinary $5; bak- 
ers flour, soft winter short patent $5.80, 
cake $5.80; pastry $4.80, soft straight $4.95, 
soft clears $4.10; hard winter short patent 
$5.25, standard patent $5.05, clears $4.10; 
spring wheat short patent $5.35. standard 
$5.25, clears $5.75, low protein $3.90. 

Toledo: There does not appear to have 
been any change in the general pattern 
that has prevailed for several months in 
the milling situation and in the sale of 
flour, and it is now doubtful if any cov- 
ering of forward requirements will take 
place for the balance of the crop year. It 
isn’t unusual to find mills with their back- 
log so far reduced that they stand in need 
of sales for immediate shipment in order 
to maintain even present reduced rate of 
operations. The Toledo bid for No. 2 red 
soft wheat, 39%¢ rate points to New York, 
April 16, was nominally at $2.29 bu., wit 
bidding more or less suspended. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: There is somewhat more inter- 
est in new flour purchases, but the ma- 


jority of the buyers is content to cover 
nearby requirements. The report of over 
a billion bushels indicated for winter wheat 
is a strong bearish factor at present. Bak- 
ers, particularly, are reluctant to make 
commitments very far in advance, and 
while the family trade is somewhat bet- 
ter, it, too, leaves much to be desired in 
the way of actual contracts in volume. Fam- 
ily prices are holding up better than bak- 
ery flours. Production continues very low, 
but some improvement is expected this 
week with the resumption of milling-in- 
bond in a relatively small way compared 
with former years but enough to afford 
some relief locally to the feed situation. 
The processing trades are operating on very 
low stocks, according to reports from the 
field. 

. Quotations April 16, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.23@7.35, high gluten $5.70@5.75, 
standard $5.60@5.65, first clear $5.50@5.55; 
hard winter standard §$5.65@5.70, first clear 
$5.35@5.40; soft winter snort patent $5.45 
$5.50, straight $5.30@5.35, first clear $4.25 
@ 4.30. 

New York: Holidays, starting with Pass- 
over April 13 and following through Good 
Friday, reduced interest in flour to very 
routine volume. Although bargains were 
reported, they drew few contracts and prac- 
tically all sales were for prompt shipment. 
Mills reduced prices 5@15¢ on flour to come 
out promptly and since this tied in with 
buyers’ hand-to-mouth policy, no distant 
interest was shown. Lack of confidence in 
prices, in view of the coming crop, bal- 
anced in their minds the advantage gained 
from the stiff premiums for nearby mill- 
feeds and most of them maintained their 
policy of caution. 

Intermediate bakers, by their active ship- 
ping directions, continued to reflect the 
shut-down in the large plants. Chain op- 
erators seemed anxious in moderate cov- 
erage for plants in other areas, but their 
ideas continued to be considerably below 
those ‘of mills. Many of the small retailers 
closed their shops from mid-week until 
week-end. 

Prices at the, close of the week were un- 
changed to 5¢ lower than the previous 
week. 

Quotations April 16: spring family flour 
$7.35, high glutens $5.80@6, standard pat- 
ents $5.65@5.80, clears $5.35@5.60; south- 
western short patents $5.75@6, standard 
patents $5.45@5.75; high ratio cake’ flours 
$6.10@6.95, soft winter straights $5.25@ 
5.80. 

Pittsburgh: Drastic price cuts in hard 
winter Kansas bakery flours brought in 
a nice-sized business in this territory the 
past week. Mill representatives received 
offers that were low and some mills accept- 
ed them, accounting for the sales being 
above the low sales closed for some previous 
weeks. Quotations were cut 15 to 25¢ sack 
and sales closed were on this basis. Spring 
wheat flour sales were far less in num- 
ber and also not at such low figures. Com- 
mitments were usually made for prompt and 
30 days. Retail and wholesale bakers and 
also jobbers continued to buy even this 
low priced flour in amounts far below the 
volume they had previously thought nor- 
mal. Some mill representatives are keen- 
ly disappointed at the business they lost 
because their mills refused to meet com- 
petitive flour prices. Soft wheat flour, pastry 
flour and also family flour prices suffered 
no large price cuts and had very small 
sales the entire past week. Directions are 
stated to be very good in some circles, 
while others are experiencing only fair 
directions. Retail bakers state their Easter 
sales of sweet goods were very good. One 
wholesale bakery stated that hot cross 
bun business exceeded every year hereto- 
fore. In this territory retail merchants in 
all lines state their Easter volume of 
business exceeded the same period for 1948. 

Quotations April 16, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points, 100-lb. cottons: hard winter Kansas 
bakery standard patent $5.35@5.54, medium 
patent $5.45@5.61, short patent $5.55@5.69; 
spring wheat standard patent $5.55@6.05, 
medium patent $5.60@6.10, short patent 
$5.65@6.20; clears $5.18@5.75; high glutens 
$5.92@6.20; family flour, advertised brands 
$6.83@6.94, other brands $6@6.60; pastry 
and cake flours $5.40@6.44; Pacific Coast 
pastry flour $6.05@6.15. 

Boston: Flour traders continued their 
dilatory course in the local market with 
the result that very little trading was re- 
ported despite fairly general price reduc- 
tions as compared with the previous week. 
Springs are generally 15@20¢ lower, but 
first clears were an exception, advancing 
5¢. Hard winters were irregular with short 
patents fairly firm while standards lost 
about 15¢. Soft wheat flours are compara- 
tively Steady, closing unchanged to 5¢ lower. 

Once again trading was confined to small 
lots principally for immediate shipment. 
Mill agents reported decided resistance to 
offerings on a forward basis, with the 
larger the block the greater the resistance. 
Even the sharp upturn in millfeeds which 
enabled mills to shade offering prices failed 
to attract any interest. 

Bakers majoring in sweet goods report 
a continued downturn in consumer buying 
with the outlook anything but promising 
based on the closings of mills and factories 
with the resulting unemployment. 

Quotations April 16: spring short patents 
$5.85@6, standards $5.70@5.85, high gluten 
$5.85@6, first clears $5.50@5.70, hard win- 
ter short patents $5.85@6.20, standards $5.55 
@5.80, Pacific soft wheat flour $6.20@6.45, 
eastern soft winter straights $5.30@5.70, 
high ratio $6.15@6.95, family $7.37@7.40. 

Philadelphia: The local flour market has 
reverted to the same quiet pattern of op- 
eration which has been in evidence the 
greater part of the time in recent months. 
Reports are current that- moderate quanti- 
ties of both hard winter and spring grades 
changed hands at the turn of the week when 
some mills decided to offer better induce- 
ments than have been made for an extended 
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period. This flurry soon ran its coy 
however, with a number of potential buy. 
ers considering it as a confirmation o 
their contentions all along that flour prices 
are too high and a downward adjustment 
is overdue. Prices are steady. 

As a result of their recently-acquireq 
stocks, a number of smaller bakers are 
belfeved to be in a fairly good supply sity. 
ation, but there are reports current that g 
number of the larger operators are reach. 
ing a point where they will be obliged 
to contract for additional amounts to con. 
tinue operations. It was pointed out by 
some observers that part of the latest 
price concession cutting was attributable 
to the climb in millfeed values to a point 
where millers have more leeway with flour, 

A mild improvement in sentiment is noted 
among retailers. They expect that the pags. 
age of the Lenten season and the Pass. 
ever holidays will witness a pickup in over. 
the-counter demand for baked goods. Mean. 
while, export business continues to match 
the domestic variety in inactivity and a 
search of manifests covering ships |-aving 
here the past week shows that no wheat 
flour was included in their cargoes. 

Quotations April 16: spring family $6.75 
@6.85, high -gluten $6.10@6.20, shor: pat. 
ent: $6@6.10, standard $5.90@6, first clear 
$5.65@5.75; hard winter short patent $5.75 
@5.85, standard $5.65@5.75; soft winter 
standard $5.10@5.35. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Extreme quietness pre- 
vails on flour business after the recent 
flurry of activity on sales and nearby book- 
ings. There is a distinct absence of \>lume 
purchasing by the bakers and jobbers, who 
are using great caution in booking for other 
than immediate delivery. Southwestern 
mills are pushing for immediate shipment 
business at prices discounted 10@20/, re- 
sulting in some business passing for prompt 
shipment, and principally on southwestern 
hard winters. Northern springs are in rather 
poor demand. 

Midwestern soft winters are excee lingly 
quiet, with cracker and cookie bakers con- 
fining theiar purchases to replenishing their 
very low stocks and refusing to book for 
further than 30 days at the outside. Interest 
is still lacking on Pacific Coast soft flours, 
with their higher prices. Shipping directions 
are still draggy in spite of stocks on hand 
being very low in most cases. 

Export business continues active with 
U.K. purchasing heavily and the Nether- 
lands East Indies and Italian Technical 
Delegation absorbing lesser amounts. Ex- 
port inquiries from South America are 
light, and sales are only for smal! lots 
and fill-in orders. 

Quotations April 16, carlots, packed in 
100-lb. multiwall papers: hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.35@5.45, standard $5.20@ 
5.35, first clear $4.20@4.50, spring wheat 
bakery short patent $5.75@5.90, standard 
$5.60@5.73, first clear $5.15@5.50, high glu- 
ten $5.95@6.15; soft wheat short patent 
$5.60@6.10, straight $5.10@5.35, first clear 
$4.55@4.75, high gluten cake $5.85 6.30; 
Pacific Coast cake $6.60@6.80, pastry $5.85 
@6.05, all rail basis. 


Atlanta: Little flurries of orders continue 
to come in from over the territory, but 
business generally is quiet. Bakers are 
placing orders for May coverage and sales 
of spring and southwestern patents are 
about equal. Prices are lower for quick 
shipment, sales being made as much as 
35¢ below market quotations. Shipping 
directions from bakers are fair to good 
There is talk of new crop prices, but to 
date no quotations have been reported. 

Family flour business is slow to only 
fair and chiefly for quick shipment. Com- 
petition is keen and price wars are said 
to be holding sway in some sections. Free 
flour deals of all kinds are reported. De- 
mand for cheaper grades of flour continues 
good from the country districts. 

Blenders are buying hand-to-mouth. Some 
report outgo as being good during the past 
week. 

Prices declined with the exception of 
cake, pastry and family flour. Spring wheat 
patents dropped 15@20¢ and southwestern 
patents 5¢. 

Quotations April 16: spring high «/uten 
$6.30@6.45, short patent $6@6.15, sta: dard 
patent $5.90@6.05, first clear $5.15: 5.25; 
hard winter short patent $5.70@5.85, <tand- 
ard patent $5.60@5.75, first clear 4.53; 
hard winter family flour $6.20@7.30: soft 
wheat family flour $6.50@7.70; soft wheat 
first clear $4.53; pastry flour $5.40% 5.55; 
cake flour $6.40@6.80; self-rising 1. 713¢ 
sack over plain. 

Seattle: Business continued very uiet, 
and another week went by with no r: ports 
of export busiriess having been done. “om- 
petition in the flour milling trade is very 
keen and sales managers are hard ; it to 
find ways and means to encourage do: estic 
business. Of course, since the indust y i= 
this area is geared to export den inds, 
the situation appears doubly bad vhen 
only domestic business is left for the mill- 
ers to compete for. Prices were unche 1ged. 
family patent $7, bluestem $6.09, }b .kery 
$6.12, pastry $5.80. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Portland: Bookings of flour continu d 4 
low ebb, although some improvement i? 
buying was shown last week as wheat 
prices advanced. However, milling produc 
tion has slipped to about half cap city. 
Some interior mills still are closed ‘ow? 
Others, including some terminal mill=. 4r 
operating about half capacity. No s0v- 
ernment export business has shown 'P, ® 
factor which hurts the mills as much 4% 
anything, and the future does not look 
any more promising. 

Quotations April 16: high gluten $6.16. 
all Montana $6.05, fancy hard wheat clear? 
$5.95, bluestem bakers $6, cake $6.65, pastry 
$5.90, whole wheat 100% $5.60, graham 
$5.45, cracked wheat $5.45. 
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London Dock Strike 
Holds Up Flour, 


mit 


Wheat Shipments 


LONDON — Shipments of wheat 
and flour are held up at the London 
docks as a result of the strike of 
more than 14,000 workers, involving 
94 ships, which begain April 11. The 
men are protesting at the dismissal 
of 32 men who were discharged as 
“meffectives.” The action of the au- 
thorities has been defended on the 
grounds that the majority of the 
men concerned were old and unable 
to work regularly. 

The Ministry of Food is reported to 
have ample stocks of wheat and flour 
located at various storage depots 
throughout the London area and no 
shortage of supplies is feared at 
present. If the strike lasts, however, 
arrangements will have to be made 
to move wheat from the other ports 
in order to keep the flour mills 
working. 

The last strike, 10 months ago, ex- 
tended over 16 days and was only 
ended by the calling out of troops 
to take over dock labor duties and 
by the proclamation of a state of 
emergency by King George, a step 
which envisaged more effective ac- 
tion by the government. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ARBA CONVENTION PLANS 
DISCUSSED IN MILWAUKEE 


MILWAUKEE—tThe board of di- 
rectors of Associated Retail Bakers 
of America met April 4 at the 
Schroeder Hotel in Milwaukee. Aft- 
er having concluded its regular busi- 
ness on the agenda, the general con- 
vention committee of the Milwaukee 
bakers met with the board and re- 
ported progress of plans for the May 
22-25 convention of ARBA. 








Fred Laufenburg, who is acting as - 


secretary of the local convention 
committee as well as chairman of 
the booth committee, reported that 
only three booths are still available 
in the main arena, and a few in Kil- 
bourn Hall. From all indications, he 
said, these will be sold soon. 

Fred C. Poehlmann, local commit- 
tee chairman, reported on progress 
to date and had all of his committee 
chairmen or co-charmen present to 
make their individual committee re- 
ports. Indications as reported by Mr. 
Laufenburg, in view of of the reser- 
vations already made, point to a 
Tecord attendance. State and local 
association members are coming in 
delegations of 25 to 150 by special 
train, plane and lake steamer. 

A display of importance at the 
convention will be the “International 
Baked Products Display.” Products 
of all nationalities will be placed on 
display in the Walker Hall, adjacent 
to Kilbourn Hall. Bakers who bake 
Products that are “typical” in respect 
to their nationalities, have been asked 
to cooperate by sending products to 

t H. Saron, care Schroeder Ho- 
tel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Plans for a national retail bakers’ 
bowling tournament have also been 
aMnounced. This event is scheduled 
in Milwaukee May 21-22, the week- 
end preceding the ARBA convention 
and exposition. Bowlers invited to 
Participate must be members of bak- 
ers’ bowling leagues operated under 

Sanction of the American Bowl- 
Congress. Allied men are eligible 
if they are members of such leagues. 
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Entries must be sent by May 10 to 
Nick Schmidt, 2243 S. Muskego Ave., 
Milwaukee 7: 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BUYS ELEVATOR PROPERTY 


LONDON, OHIO — The Madison 
Farm Bureau Co-Operative at Lon- 
don has purchased the Weisheimer 
Elevator property at Plain City, 
Ohio, which will be remodeled and 
have new equipment installed, an- 
nounced Charles Wyscarvar, general 
manager. The cooperative operates 
a 500,000-bu. grain elevator and a 
30,000-bu. elevator in London. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. C. ORR JOINS SALES 
STAFF OF DOBRY MILLS 


YUKON, OKLA.—W. C. Orr re- 
cently joined the sales staff of the 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., Yukon 
Okla. He will represent the company 
in western Oklahoma and parts of 
Texas. Mr. Orr has a wide acquain- 
tance among flour buyers through- 
out the area as he was formerly as- 
sociated with the Cordell (Okla.) 
Milling Co. 











CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: There is nothing new 
to report in the way of export bookings. 
Domestic demand continues poor. Quota- 
tions April 16: top patent springs for use 
in Canada $10.70 bbl., seconds $10.20, bak- 
ers $10.10, in 98’s cotton, mixed cars with 
10¢ added for cartage where used. For 
export to U.K., government regulation flour 
$14.15 per 280 Ilb., for shipment to end of 
June, Halifax or St. John. 

Demand for winters is absolutely dead. 
Biscuit manufacturers apparently had 
stocked up on Alberta winters while sub- 
sidized and will have to use up stocks be- 
fore showing interest in Ontario winter 
wheat flour. Quotations April 16: $9.50 
bbl., secondhand jutes, f.o.b. Montreal; 
export ‘basis $4.35, 100 lb. bulk, Halifax. 

A few carlots of winter wheat are avail- 
able. These are soon snapped up by large 
mills, Quotations April 16: $2.10 bu., f.o.b. 
shipping point. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totaled just over 133,700 
bbl., the bulk of which was destined for 
various Class 2 countries. A small amount 
went to the U.K. Domestic trade is on a 
moderate scale, and supplies are moving 
freely. Mills have ample stocks of wheat 
on hand. Quotations April 16: top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort William 
and the British Columbia boundary $11.15 
@11.30, cottons; second patents $10.65@ 
10.80, second patents to bakers $10.15@ 
10.30. 

Vancouver: Domestic flour interest is be- 
ing well maintained now that prices have 
held steady for some time following the late 
March increases. Store sales are on a bet- 
ter scale, and bakery demand is reported 
fairly good. 

On the other hand, the export market 
continues generally slow. Canadian export- 
ers are still working some business to Ma- 
nila and Central and South America along 
with one or two other outlets, but the 
volume is still very low. There have been 
frequent rumors here lately that Chinese 
buyers in the Communist-held port of Tient- 
sin in North China are in the market, 
but so far no business has been developed. 
Difficulty in doing business there centers 
mainly around credit arrangements. 

Cash car quotations are unchanged; 98's 
cottons April 16: first patents $11.25@11.75 
for small lots; bakers patents $10.75. West- 
ern cake and pastry to the trade $11.60@ 
12.05, Ontario pastry around $13. 








MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for April 9 and 16: 


Bran— April 9 April 16 
rly RRs by $54.00@ 54.50 §$....@*58.50 
See. wased debe 43.75@ 44.10 ....@*44.50 
GO 4008 cee 37.50@ 38.00 37.50@ 38.25 
SPEER S 35.50@ 37.00 35.25@ 36 50 
yy eee 35.00@ 36.75 35.25@ 36.25 
September ... 34.25@ 36.00 34.75@ 36.00 

Shorts— 

April ......... $55.75@ 56.50 59.45@ 60.00 
gg Fe 51.00@ 51.40 62.75@ 53.25 
. aS 46.00@ 47.25 45.75@ 47.50 
, A ee ey 42.25@ 44.50 41.50@ 43.00 
August ...:... 41.00@ 43.00 40.50@ 42.50 
September 40.50@ 42.50 40.25@ 42.25 
Sales (tons) .. 360 360 
*Sale. 





Rye Flour Ontput 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


Mar. April April April 
6 6 


2 
Four mills .. 25,283 23,522 21,891 *22,763 


*Three mills. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
10¢ per word; minimum charge, $2. 
Add 20¢ per insertion for forwarding 
of replies if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. (Count six words for signa~ 
ture.) Situation Wanted advertise- 
ments will be accepted for 5¢ per 
word, $1 minimum. Add 20¢ per in- 
sertion for keyed replies. 

Want Ads $6 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


‘ v v v , 
| HELP WANTED 
v ae 


WANTED — EXPERIENCED SECOND 
Miller—old established Wisconsin mill-— 
capacity 1,000 sacks—steady employment. 
Address 10228, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








MACHINERY FOR SALE 














v 

FOR SALE —A NEW ALLIS-CHALMERS 
motor, which has never been uncrated. 
220 or 440, 3,500 R.P.M., 75 H.P. This 
lists for $1,510. Will make someone a 
bargain if sold in the near future. Also, 
3-high Great Western Mill, shell bearing 
rolls, just as good.as new, size 9x18. 
Rebolt sifter with motor attached for 
300-bbl. mill—brand new, never been un- 
crated, Bargain price if sold in the near 


future. Onawa Milling Co., Onawa, Iowa. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


TT 

WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 











SHIM QUEE & CO. 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


Solicit offers for large 
quantities of 
Cheapest Grade 
family flour 


Quality and price 
bakery flour 


ECA Bill 


the costs to the general account of 





(Continued from page 9) 


the grain export field this year. Last 
year the CCC held no large inven- 
tory of loan stocks and there was 
no problem in pricing its deliveries 
to the foreign buyers. Prior to the 
adoption of this change in the ECA 
act, the CCC faced the necessity of 
taking losses on sales through ECA 
from loan grain inventories, since 
the loan rates in most cases have 
been higher than the market. Under 
the amended ECA act, the CCC can 
price its stocks to nations using ECA 
grant funds at its cost without re- 
gard to market conditions. 

However, this raises an interesting 
question concerning grain pricing pol- 
icies for the future and it is under- 
stood that the ECA has asked the 
CCC to define its position in this 
respect. 


Several Courses Open 


Several courses are open to CCC 
in regard to pricing its sales in the 
future. First, it can sell its grain 
to all comers at the market price 
and absorb whatever loss is necessary 
on loan wheat it acquires if the mar- 
ket price remains under the old loan 
price level, plus storage charges. 

Second, it could renew loans on the 
old crop for another year and con- 
tinue to buy new crop wheat and 
deliver it under the wheat agree- 
ment and to ECA countries, hoping 
through its mark-up policy in the 
matter of ECA sales that it could 
reduce its obligations on the old crop 
wheat it held under a renewal pro- 
gram. 

Third, it could continue to sell old 
crop loan wheat at cost to ECA na- 
tions using grant funds and turn the 
cash buying countries of ECA and 
others over to private trade at the 
prevailing current market price. Un- 
der this condition, the CCC could 
conceal its higher price which would 
be hidden in subsidy payments un- 
der the wheat agreement and reduce 














HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 


The Northwestern Miller maintains 
at the home office in Minneapolis a 
card: file-of -flour brands used or reg- 
istered in the United States and Can- 
ada. It is perfédically revised through 
questionnaires to the milling industry. 
The editorial staff will assist readers in 
every possible way to make use of the 
information contained in this file. Ad- 
dress The Northwestern Miller, 118 8. 
6th 8St., is 2, Minn. 


The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 
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WANTED: 


A Branch Manager 


Independent central states flour mill wants to hire a young 
man to manage sales in eastern Ohio, western Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia, preferably from headquarters in Pittsburgh. 


If your experienee iricludes at least five years flour selling, 

and some inside sales management, here is an opportunity for ” 
you to move ahead and establish a sound future. Your letter 

will be held confidential, so write fully to Box 10243, care The 

Northwestern Miller, 166 W. Jackson, Chicago 4. 








90 ELECTRIC BUILDING 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 











agriculture. 

Fourth, it could, in fulfilling obli- 
gations of the U.S. under the Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement if ratified 
by the Senate, turn this business 
to private trade. If this condition 
should occur, the CCC could an- 
nounce a monthly subsidy rate to 
private sellers and permit them to 
fake government wheat stocks when 
they were in a favorable position as 
far as the trade was concerned. 


Policy Undecided 


The formulation of CCC’s future 
price policy remains to be deter- 
mined and this determination rests 
on the approval of the proposed 
amendments to the CCC charter and 
the International Wheat Agreement. 
Recently, the CCC has negotiated 
a new schedule of rates for the uni- 
form ‘storage contract which will 
have a bearing on price policies and 
on the disposition of loans that will 
mature on April 30, 1949. 

There is some disposition to be- 
lieve that CCC will not take over 
all loans on April 30. In the states 
of Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, Texas, Oklahoma, 
New Mexico, Idaho, Montana, North 
and South Dakota, Oregon and Wash- 
ington there is under loan at coun- 
try and terminal storage levels ap- 
proximately 180 million bushels of 
wheat. In these states at the farm 
level there is approximately 60 mil- 
lion bushels. Except in the Dakotas, 
Montana, Nebraska and Kansas the 
farm stored loan wheat is relative- 
ly inconsequential. 


Could Hold Farm Wheat 

The question arises: Will it not 
be better policy, political and other- 
wise, to move into the export stream 
the country and terminal storage loan 
stocks as they mature on April 30 
after free storage time has elapsed 
and carry-over farm stored stocks 
for another year? In so doing, the 
CCC would provide an incentive for 
further farm storage development. 


These policy decisions rest on the 


congressional actions concerning the 
amendments to the CCC charter and 
the approval of the International 
Wheat Agreement and the CCC ac- 
tion this week on the rates to be 
provided for farm storage. It is un- 
derstood that a docket on farm 
storage charges awaits CCC board 
approval this week. If this action 
gives the farmer storing grain like 
charges for like service with coun- 
try elevators, it may be safe to con- 
clude that the CCC will let farm 
1948 wheat loan stocks remain at 
their farm positions on April 30. 


Trade sources contend that the 
CCC is putting them in a squeeze, 
since there is an implied threat that 
if the trade fights the wheat agree- 
ment and the CCC charter amend- 
ments further that it will suffer 
punitive action later if the adminis- 
tration gets these controversial mat- 
ters through Congress. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


WHEAT, FLAX SUBSIDIES 
REVEALED IN CANADA 


OTTAWA—An item for $4,500,000 
to cover operations of the Canadian 
Wheat Board in supporting the price 
of flax to farmers in 1947-48 was in- 
cluded in supplementary estimates 
for the present fiscal year tabled 
March 29 in the House of Commons 
by Hon. D. C. Abbott, Minister of 
Finance. 

Also shown was $18,800,000 cover- 
ing the drawback paid by the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board to Canadian 
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millers of 46%¢ bu. on wheat use 
for domestic consumption during the 
fiscal year. This also included $1,200, 
000 for expenses. 

This is the actual cost to the tax. 
payer of keeping bread prices under 
a ceiling during the past months. 
The subsidy and ceiling were re. 
moved on March 23 and wheat js 
now costing the Canadian consumer 
$2 bu. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MISSISSIPPI WORLD TRADE 
CONFERENCE PLANS READY 


NEW ORLEANS—Plans are near- 
ly completed for the fourth Missis- 
sippi Valley World Trade Confer. 
ence, to be held at the Hotel Roose- 
velt here April 21-22, according to a 
recent announcement by the Export 
Managers Club of New Orleans, 
sponsor of the event. 

Sessions on exports, advertising 
and merchandising, transportation 
and freight forwarding, banking and 
imports will highlight the two-day 
meeting, along with two luncheons 
and a banquet April 22. 

In addition to many speakers on 
the various fields, the following men 
are chairmen of the sessions and en- 
tertainment: P. W. Mortimer, export 
manager, Minneapolis-Moline Power 
Implements Co., Minneapolis; Frank 
P. D’Aquila, president, Mid-Continent 
World Trade Council, export man- 
ager, Iowa Mfg. Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; Pierre Villere, Bauerlein Ad- 





vertising, New Orleans; Harry X. 
Kelly, vice president, Mississippi 
Shipping Co., Inc., New Orleans; 


Adolfo E. Hegewisch, president, In- 
ternational House, New Orleans; Ed- 
ward F. LeBreton, vice president, 
Hibernia National Bank, New Or- 
leans; Clifford Corneli, chairman of 
the board, Corneli Seed Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., and C. C. Walther, presi- 
dent, New Orleans Chamber of Com- 
merce. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UNION WITHDRAWS CHARGE 
AGAINST INTERNATIONAL 


BUFFALO—An unfair labor prac- 
tice charge against the International 
Milling Co. alleging “refusal to bar- 
gain” has been withdrawn by Local 
36, American Federation of Grain 
Millers (AFL). Notice of the with- 
drawal has been issued by National 
Labor Relations Board's regional 
director, Merle D. Vincent, Jr. Mem- 
bers of the local went “on a vaca- 
tion” two weeks ago which the com- 
pany termed a breach of contracl 
as it was unauthorized. The mill 
again went into production April 11. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INDIAN GRAIN PRODUCTION 
GREATER BY 600,000 TONS 


LONDON — India’s production of 
the principal food grains increased 
by about 600,000 tons in the crop 
year 1947-48 as compared with pre 
vious years, according to the latest 
returns made by the government of 
India. 

An increase in production amount- 
ing to about 1.9 million tons 0 
curred in the Central Provinces, 
Bombay and the United Provinces, 
but this was partly offset by the loss 
of 1.2 million tons in Madras be 
cause of the failure of the northeast 
monsoon. There was also a decline 
in production in Assam, West Bengal, 
Bihar, Orissa and East Punjab te 
taling 600,000 tons, additional out 
turns in the former princely state 
in the Union serving to make up the 
net increase. 
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| If it’s PAGE’S, you eae 
MILLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE 1892 ein: tin ena a deni a 
E from better wheat. a 
Page Mills can choose 
the best from four big 
wheat states. 
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Mr. Flour Jobber: Just as sure as your 
a —-my customers like good baking, they will 
ae ie” like POLAR BEAR .. . 
the flour that is famous 
for unvarying top quality. 
POLAR BEAR will 
warm up your sales. 
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FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Save money, time and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


and 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 
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The Choice of the Finest ‘Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MILLING CO. 


Duluth, Minnesota 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 











Argcnmr-Danrers-mranp 
Cc. C. FARRINGTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. Conny 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








Convention Colenihes 





(Continued from page 38) 
Mo.; secretary, D. A. Meinershagen, 


Higginsville, Mo. 
May 23-25 — Wisconsin Bakers 


Assn., Inc., annual convention at the. 


Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
executive secretary, Fred H. Laufen- 
burg, 161 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwau- 
kee. 


May 23-25—Texas Bakers Assn., 
annual convention at the Buccaneer 
Hotel, Galveston, Texas; secretary, 
John C. Koetting, 1123 Liberty Bank 
Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 

May 26-27—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., convention at the Pat- 
rick Henry Hotel, Roanoke, Va.; 
executive vice president and secre- 
tary, Paul M. Marshall, 309 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 30-June 1—Food Distribution 
Exposition, sponsored by U.S. Whole- 
sale Grocers Assn., to be held in the 
St. Louis Auditorium, St. Louis Mo. 


June 5-7—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., 24th annual convention at the 
Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo.; secre- 
tary, T. W. Kunde, P.O. Box 5326, 
Terminal Annex, Denver, Colo. 


June 11-14—New England Bakers 
Assn., annual spring convention at 
the Poland Spring House, Poland 
Spring, Me.; secretary, Robert E. 
Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, 
Mass. 

Jane 11-18—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, 20th annual conven- 
tion at the Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, 8.C.; secretary-treasurer, 
A. LL. Bechtold, Lance, Inc., 1300 
South Blvd., Charlotte, N.C. 

June 12-14—Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., summer convention at the Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, 
Pa.; secretary, Theodore Staab, 5700 
N. Broad 8St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 

June 13-14—Ohio Grain, Mill & 
Feed Dealers Assn., Inc., 70th annual 
convention at the Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio; secretary, O. 
V. Thomas, 44 East Broad St., Co- 
lumbus 15, 

June 19-21—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc., midsummer meet- 
ing at French Lick, Ind.; secretary, 
Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

June 20-22 — Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. and Baltimore Bakers Club 
joint summer outing at the Cavalier 
Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va.; secretary, 
Potomac group, Emmet Gary, 16 Mc- 
Lellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md.; sec- 
retary, Baltimore group, “Pat” Mc- 
Ginnis, c/o Standard Brands, Inc., 
Baltimore. 

June 27-28— National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., annual conven- 
tion at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago; secretary-treasurer, M. J. 
Donna, Braidwood, Ill. 

July 10-15—Institute of Food Tech- 
nologists, ninth annual convention at 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Aug. 18-20—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., annual convention at the 
Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, Va.; secretary, P. G. Sayre, 
Box 1945, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Sept. 15-18 — Virginia Bakers 
Council, Inc., fall meeting at Natural 
Bridge Hotel, Natural Bridge, Va.; 
executive secretary, Harold K. Wild- 
er, 812 Life Imsurance Co. of Va. 
Bidg., Richmond 19, Va. 

Oct. 9-11—Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Assn., annual convention at 
the French Lick Springs Hotel, 


French Lick, Ind.; secretary, Don F. 


Olark, 100 Merchants’ Exchange 
Bidg., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


- 
“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 














Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 








Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanto 
St Louis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 


QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











Co. 
Manufacture Kiln- hag 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








FLOURS ‘qin 
Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheal 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO wn, 1H 


- 





Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT 
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Ways to Reach 


The related fields of 
FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN and BAKING 

































THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
published weekly, carries the advertiser’s 
message to the large users and distrib- 
utors of flour. Its editorial content em- 
braces the long chain of processing and 
merchandising that binds the wheat field 
to the consumers’ table. It is the leading 
publication of the breadstuffs world. 








‘FEEDSTUFFS—a weekly paper for the 


feed manufacturer, jobber, broker and F E E D STU F F S 
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MILLING PRODUCTION is a monthly 
technical journal for operative millers, 
cereal chemists and their associates. Its 
circulation is carefully selected to assure 
advertisers complete coverage of key per- 
sonnel in the production departments of 
the flour milling industry. Its readers 
recommend what to buy. 





dealer—gives its readers prompt informa- > 
tion about the products they use, buy ror THE wail rote gens act tteeigp bel OSaAtee g 
and sell. It is the only newspaper of the Volume 20—Number $2 1 Year #4, 2 Years $7 a 
feed trade. In addition to its paid cir- 0% I arg ring Pig Crop Pred Predi a) 
culation—largest in the fi id lecti l er Spri P cted HY 
gest in the fie selective = == SaaS na 
controlled distribution blankets the in- Slented to Needs | Scesoe TOTAL OF $4.5 MRLION BEAD a 
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THE AMERICAN BAKER, published 
monthly, brings to the big buyers of the 
: baking industry all the news of the bread- 
stuffs world. It reviews and analyzes the 
factors influencing the flour market— 
nerve center for bakery profits. It sug- 
gests what to make and how to sell it. 
Its selective readership makes it a pow- 
erful advertising medium. 





The Business Paper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 


FLOUR, FEED, GRAIN & BAKING 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


118 SOUTH SIXTH STREET MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
BRANOH OFFICES—NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, TORONTO. LONDON 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


April 19, 1949 





The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 











MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
. 
Designers and Builders 
for the — 
Grain Processing Industries 
* 


1911 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 




















Domestic Flour—Hard & Soft Wheat 
Export Flour—72% and 80% 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. Louis, MO. 
Cable Address: SAXONMILL 


100th ANNIVERSARY —1849-1949 





[SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 


Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
orters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 




















Garland Milling 


CORPORATION 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
GREENSBURG, IND. 











Ta a ; 
Golden Loat” mas ou 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 





RK. UG. PRAT 
Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 

8 Toronto St 


18 reet 
FORONTO, ON' CANADA | 


ae S| 





CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 


KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 














” Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


Ow 


Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 





RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED-WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











Jones-HerreLsATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. 


Kansas Crty 6, Missouri 














THe St. LAWRENCE 
Fiour Mints Co. Lip. 


Montreal, Canada 


Millers of Canadian Hard Wheat. Flours 
and Ration Feeds 
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our Specialists 
help YOU ..- 


..-A Woods representative is more than a 
salesman—he is an expert in the designing, 
manufacturing and handling of bag packages. 
He is eager to assist you in ensuring that your 
product is packaged and branded . . . efficiently 
... economically . . . attractively. Consult your 
Woods specialist about any phase of your 
packaging operation! 


wooDSsaA 


Jute and Cotton BAGS 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
Montreal + Toronto * Ottawa * Welland « Winnipeg « Calgary 


Makers of the famous Woods Rough Rider and Goose Brand Clothing; 
Tents, Tarpaulins and other canvas goods; Woods Arctic Down Sleeping 
Robes and other rugged equipment for life in the Great Outdoors, 























COATSWORTH & COOPER LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
LIMITED _— “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
. _ processed Expeller Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 
Grain and SOYBEAN & LINSEED 
OILCAKE MEALS 
Feeds eit taint EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
Exporters , Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 
TORONTO ELEVATORS “GOLD STAR” + centeneasece * “ROSELAND” + “MAGIC” 
LIMITED ‘ . 
TORONTO, CANADA Toronto 4 neds Cable Nee: Sea- Always ey in Name and 
























COMPLETE GRAIN SERVICE 


In all the vast area from Nebraska and Iowa south to 


KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. «© L.D. 299 


OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. « Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Blaffs, Iowa 


Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH 


Bewley Bldg. « Phone 3-3478 
Operating the Lathrop Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 

Co- managers 








the Gulf, Lathrop Grain Corporation is prepared to 
serve you on all kinds of grain—wheat, corn and other 















coarse grains. Experienced personnel, closely in touch 
with markets at all times, will fill your needs promptly 
and efficiently. Call any of our offices listed on the right. 
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MARsH & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 


Transportation Insurance on Flour 
Against All Risks 


Chicago « New York - Minneapolis 


Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 























Carvin Hosmer, Stoite Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 





— 

J. M. & C. M. HAMM 

FORMERLY 

WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe” 17, The Grove, 
Brookmans Park, Nr. Hatfield, 
HERTS. ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “Alkers,”’ London. 








el 





H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mer. 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 

LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 











ag Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, ©.2 
and at 27, Oorn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E.C.3 
Oable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 














J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Millis and Buyers 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE ° 
NEW YORK Suis fiche 


Francis M. Franco 


NEW YORK 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 





ROBERT CARSON & CO, 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Drproma,” Glasgow 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin 








JOSEPH KASWAN 


Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


gm of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-7382 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


0. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: “WHEATEAR,” Glasgow 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR estes 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A. GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1856 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 














KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHIL ADELPHIA 


Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 


FLOUR 


NEW YORK 





458 Produce Exchange 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: ‘‘Goventry,’’ London 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Oable Address: “Marve,” Glasgow 


el 














-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, I. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 














P. E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 
Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 


COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 88 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 




















Cable Address: ‘ Dorrracu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 





— 





——— 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OLL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe 
9 Brunswick Street LIVER 

68 Constitution Street LEITH 


LONDON, E. C.3 
POOL 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEAL 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Gias/ow 








W. H. SCHNEIDER 


PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
Company 


FLOUR BROKER 


NEWARK, N. J. 





428 Dwight Bidg. . Grand 7751 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 7 Shanley Avenue 














* 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, B. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 


— 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW. \.? 


C. L F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 








Tanner - Evans = Siney BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 











VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
CEREAL HOUSE, 
58, MARK LANE, 

LONDON, E. ©. 3. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 














JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
aca ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUN DEE 





ble Address: e 
Bye Abare River side 


—< 
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WATSON ¢ & PHILIP, LTD. 


Fs one St., GLASGOW. Cc. 5 
Constitution St ITH 
fi ade Buildings, DUNDEE 
3 Reset Quay, ERDEEN 
Gables: ‘“Puttip,” Dundee 


























Established 1868 


FIRMA WITSENBURG IR. 








POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 
Reference: 

Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
“witburg” Amsterdam 








N. V.. fekectris Mantechapey 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AM HOLLAND 
Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch 











GE NERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos’’ nee Zz. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 








SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Flourimport”’ 








Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 
Samples and offers solicited 











GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: “Medium” 











LOKEN & CO. A/S 


Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 

Chase National Bank of the 
Reference: City of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry 
& Princes 8t., London 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, eweses 
Cable _Ssbie Address: “Fiormel,” Oslo 











ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
“Johnny” 





Skippergt. 7 
Cable Address: 
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An eastern go-getter spied a lazy 
Indian chief lolling indolently at the 
door of his tepee. “Chief,” remon- 
strated the go-getter, “why don’t you 
get yourself a job?” 

“Why?” grunted the chief. 

“Well, you could earn a lot of 
money. Maybe $30 or $40 a week.” 

“Why,” insisted the chief. 

“Oh, if you worked hard and saved 
your money, you’d soon have a bank 
account. Wouldn’t you like that?” 

“Why?” again asked the chief. 

“For gosh sakes!” shouted the ex- 
asperated go-getter. “With a big bank 
account you could retire, and then 
you wouldn’t have to work any 
more... .° 

“Not working now,” pointed out 
the Indian. 

¢? 


Political Speaker:'’ What we need 
is a working majority and then— 

A Voice: Better reverse it, mister. 
What we really need is a majority 


working. 
eo? 


City Boy: What do you call these 
beautiful leaves I’ve just picked? 

Country Girl: Why—that’s poison 
ivy! 

City Boy: Well, don’t get excited— 
I’m not going to eat them. 


ee? ¢ 


“Do insects ever get into your corn, 
Farmer Jones?” 

“Yep, but we just fish ‘em out 
and drink it anyway.” 


e¢ 


There’s the story of a man who 
came into a restaurant and ordered 
pressed duck, champagne at a 50° 
chill, creamed artichokes, and a rare 
brandied dessert. The waiter ex- 
plained he didn’t know whether he 
could fill the order exactly. 

“Then,” said the customer, “bring 
me a doughnut and coffee.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Employer (to newly hired steno): 
Now, I hope you thoroughly under- 
stand the importance of punctuation? 

Steno: Oh, yes, indeed. I always 
get to work on time. 


¢?¢? 
He: I’m thinking of getting mar- 
ried. 
She: That’s a great idea, if you 


ask me. 
¢?¢ 


Doctor: The best thing for you to 
do is to give up drinking and smok- 
ing, get up early every morning and 
go to bed early every night. 

Patient: Somehow, doctor, I don’t 
deserve the best. What’s second best? 


, i Ad 


Joanne had been a rather naughty 
girl nearly all day, When her mother 
was putting the little girl to bed, she 
patiently reminded her of her night- 
ly prayer . . “and Joanne,” she 
continued, “ask God to make you a 
good girl tomorrow.” 

Joanne looked inquiringly up at 
her mother and then asked brightly, 
“Why? What’s on for tomorrow?” 





“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 

















WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


_ RECOGNIZED FOR 
Quality and Shop Performance 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 











McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 
60a Constitution Street, Leith 


Cable Address: “Grains,” Glasgow 102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMBERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address: “Bejenes,”’ Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 








N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘‘CEREALES” 
ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY S.A. 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, 


'WERP (BELGIUM) 
INNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 








JAS & VAN WALBEEK 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 











TARVO- MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
(Successor M. J. 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 
IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: “Tarvo,”” Haarlem 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 
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NORTHWEST MILLS 
SALES AGENCY 


wheat flour. Wants brokers \- 
544 Midland Bldg. 
es 1, Minn. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity rear. > am Cable Address 
1500 sacks “Washita” 
~ of High-Grade 
Nard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S. 4- 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve’’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
—_— 
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re are LHMDS 


for flour processing, too 


When you need a lifeguard you need him in a 
hurry—that’s why he’s always on the job ready 
for trouble. 


In flour processing, too, when you need help 
you generally need it promptly to avoid costly 
shut-downs—and that’s why N-A’s Flour Service 
Division is always at your call ready to help you 
or your consultants on any maturing, bleaching 


or enriching problem. 


"Why not call your N-A Representative — let 
him tell you about his time-tested products and 
learn how handy his more than 25 years’ ex- 


perience can be. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


OVADEL- 


GELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
— 
AGENE 
~ lor Hour matunng 
_ MNOVADELOX 
fot a whiter, brigbte: flows 
 M-Richment-A 
= fereniiorm ennchment 
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Why can’t the doctors 
do something about cancer? 


IF YOU’VE EVER stood hopelessly by and watched cancer 
strike, torture and kill someone near to you, you have prob- 
ably asked that question yourself. But there’s an answer to it. 


Facts indicate the doctors can beat cancer ... IF the same 


people who fear and dread it so will give them the instru- 
ments they need! 


The doctors need more cancer clinics. Last year, there were 
407 in America. Twice as many were needed. The doctors 
need more money for research. Last year, the American 
Cancer Society had to refuse it to 80 worthwhile research 
projects for lack of funds. The doctors need an awakened 
public. Thousands keep dying who might live if they had 
known cancer’s danger signals. 





You can help the doctors do something about cancer—help 
find its cause .. . help save lives through education . . . help 
extend facilities for treatment. Your single contribution to 
the American Cancer Society does all this! Send it now to 
“CANCER,” in care of your post office. 











